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WEST, EAST AND THE BOMB 


RESIDENT TRUMAN has decided that the United States 
shall manufacture hydrogen bombs. The one relevant 
comment on that takes the form of a question: What would 
be the position if Russia alone among the nations possessed 

a hydrogen bomb? So far as is known, Russia does not possess 
What she possesses in the form of the original atomic bomb, 
improvement on it, is not known, at any rate to the 
world in general. That there was last July a powerful explosion in 
Russia, which is assumed to have been of atomic origin—so much 
is common property, and no more. But Russia, once started on 
the path of invention and discovery in this field, is not likely to lag 
far behind the United States. America, indeed, has a lead, and 
with her immense industrial power should be able to keep it; and 
she is likely to have access to larger supplies of uranium than, so 
far as is known, are at Russia’s disposal. If, therefore, the weapon 
of the future is to be the hydrogen type of atomic bomb, America 
—if she proceeds to manufacture hydrogen bombs—should be so 
formidable as to deter any other nation not merely from attacking 
her directly, but from attacking any other nation whom she has 
undertaken to defend, under the Atlantic Treaty or some other 
instrument. If, on the other hand, America deliberately refrained 
from manufacturing the new bomb and Russia succeeded in manu- 
facturing it, the world would be in Russia’s hands. For that reason 
Virtually all American public opinion approves Mr. Truman's 
decision, and it is impossible for public opinion here not to do 
the same. 

Where does the world stand now? A new war would be 
unimaginably more terrible than any yet known—for to the possi- 
bilities of the new bomb must be added the possibilities of 
bacteriological warfare. Mr. Louis Johnson, the American Secre- 
tary for Defence, said on Monday that the prospects of averting 
another world war were steadily improving, but that an attack 
on the United States might still come “from the opposite hemi- 
sphere without warning and with unpredictable fury.” Both halves 
of that statement are true. In such a situation two courses are open 
to rational and peace-loving nations—to seek an agreement with 
Russia, which is the only real danger to world peace ; and to arm 


one. 


or some 


so heavily that Russia would never venture an aggression. The 
Second method is being followed at the moment for lack of a 
better. America is to manufacture hydrogen bombs, and at the 


same time the rearmament of Western Europe contemplated undet 
the Atlantic Treaty is proceeding. The mutual defence arrange- 
ments between the United States and individual European coun- 
tries were signed in Washington last Friday, and in a month or 
two now American bombers will be arriving in Britain, American 
tanks and guns in France and other forms of armament in those 
Atlantic Treaty countries which require them. Deplorable as the 
direction of human resources, material and mental, to such an 
end is, no alternative is obvious. Yet President Truman has clearly 
not abandoned hope of finding one. The announcement about the 
hydrogen bomb is carefully framed to leave a door for negotiation 
open, and the American people clearly both hope and believe that 
at this critical moment Mr. Truman will approach Moscow once 
more. 

He should do so, and almost certainly will. But it would be 
foolish to be optimistic about the outcome. Those well-intentioned 
persons on both sides of the Atlantic who suggest that the British 
or the American Government has been remiss in its endeavours 
to reach agreement with Russia are completely blind to everything 
that has been happening for the past three years. In every field 
in which agreement has been sought it has been reached without 
difficulty by all the world except Russia and her confederates ; in 
every field Russia, with three or four Eastern European countries 
copying her, has made all agreement impossible. The prospect 
for an accord on the new bomb is deplorably remote, for it 
affects the whole field of Russian policy. The essence of such an 
agreement is that it should provide for perpetual and effective 
inspection. If every nation undertakes not to make the bomb there 
must be complete certitude that no nation is in fact making it. 
But Russia could not admit of such inspection without something 
like a complete volte face. In every sphere of international rela- 
tions she cultivates secrecy. Foreigners cannot enter her country. 
Her own citizens cannot travel abroad. Even when she sends 
delegates to international conferences she studiously isolates them. 
She shows no signs of intending to wage actual war; Mr. Louis 
Johnson is right as to that; but she refuses to allow other nations 
to satisfy themselves that she does not mean war. It no doubt 
suits her better to keep them guessing. That is what makes 
President Truman’s decision to make the bomb inevitable and his 
endeavour to open negotiations indispensable—however unhopeful 
the prospect. 
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Asa rule the cold war is waged within the framework of diplomatic 
convention, though the stresses to which it is put may frequently 
cause the framework to creak and shudder. But the Russian 
decision to recognise as the legitimate government of Viet-Nam 
the rebel junta led by Ho Chi-minh is a deeply significant breach 
of the conventions. Even at the height of the Greek civil war the 
Russians refrained from committing themselves diplomatically to 
the rebels, and their recognition of the Chinese Communists was 
delayed much longer than might have been expected. Their latest 
action opens the road to total confusion in international relations, 
to a state of affairs in which recognition is determined by ideological 
preference and not by the realities of the situation. In wartime 
It may be essential to accord diplomatic recognition to émigrés 
and guerrillas, but only when the war is a hot one. In South-East 
Asia the war is still nominally cold, though the temperature is a 
good deal warmer than in Europe. No doubt Russia believes 
that her political support is necessary at this moment, to counteract 
the closing of the anti-Communist ranks that has been going on 
recently in this part of the world, particularly at the Colombo 
conference. Perhaps, too, she relies on the unpopularity of the 
Indo-Chinese war in France, to which an article on another page 
draws attention, to weaken the effectiveness of the French Govern- 
ment’s protests. No doubt—most important of all—she reckons 
on the military success of Ho Chi-minh in the not too distant 
future. These are all calculated risks, and the fact that they are 
being taken at this moment is a certain indication that the active 
front of the cold war has moved east. 


A New Plan for Jerusalem 


The art of compromise is stretched to its limits in the plan for 
the city of Jerusalem submitted to the Trusteeship Council by its 
president, M. Garreau. The arrangement he suggests would do 
little to disturb the absolute sovereignty of Israel and Jordan in 
those parts of the city which they now occupy, though it would 
set a United Nations Governor with authority over a minute frac- 
tion of the city where religious sites are thickest. This Governor 
would have the duty of seeing that Israel and Jordan allowed free 
access through their zones to the holy places and would in theory 
also possess wider powers of interference suitable to the authority 
which he represents. The reactions of both Israel and, Jordan 
to this thinnest of edges to the wedge of internationalisation have 
been as chilly as might have been expected ; presumably they hope 
to make life so uncomfortable for the Trusteeship Council that it 
will throw in its hand, and that by the time this happens the 
General Assembly will have forgotten its December concern for 
the fate of the holy city. Their calculations may be correct; but 
if the idea of an international Jerusalem is bluffed out of existence, 
the nations will have only their own sloth to blame. Even if a 
plan along the lines suggested by M. Garreau were adopted it would 
depend for its success on the constant support of the Christian 
and Moslem powers. Without their support the United Nations 
Governor would become no more than a parochial director of 
antiquities in Zion, tolerated as a curiosity by the bustling 
inhabitants of Israel's secular capital. 


Key Meeting of O.E.E.C. 

Mr. Hoffman, the head of the European Co-operation Administra- 
tion, it was said, came to Paris last week determined to drive 
through a set of firm undertakings by the Marshall Aid countries 
to liberalise trade within Europe, to adopt a freer and more flexible 
payments system, and to strengthen the political direction of 
O.E.E.C. Sir Stafford Cripps, on the other hand, could hardly 
undertake a loosening of trade and exchange controls on the eve 
of the election, and, like all the other O.E.E.C. representatives 
he had no enthusiasm for a new political authority in Europe 
which would inevitably increase the pressure for the modification 
of national sovereignty. There was an element of truth in this 
reading of the situation, but it was always over-simple, and when 
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it took the form of reports of personal clashes between Mr. 
Hoffman and Sir Stafford Cripps it became positively crude. The 
situation is that the O.E.E.C. will shortly report progress for the past 
two years and revise its estimate of the position reached in 1952, 
when Marshall Aid ends. This report will be a key document for Mr. 
Hoffman, who will have to base his arguments before Congress for 
more aid on what it contains. His advice to the European coun- 
tries is that the points to emphasise are the three mentioned 
above. He could not force them to take that advice. But the 
difficulties in all three cases have now been thoroughly aired, and 
the Paris meeting has made it plain that the most that Mr. Hoffman 
could expect was an undertaking to work along the lines he 
mentioned. The nearest approach to a concrete result was the 
appointment of Dr. Stikker, the Dutch Foreign Minister, to be 
“political conciliator "—not director-general, as was first hoped. 
It is nothing spectacular. Yet the O.E.E.C. has managed so far 
to put Marshall Aid to good use in averting breakdown and starting 
the recovery of Western Europe without ever doing anything 
spectacular. It looks as if Congress, like Mr. Hoffman, will have 
to be satisfied with that. 


Enter Uniscan 


An international terminology in which Benelux and Finebel are 
already familiar is now further enriched by the addition of Uniscan. 
That is settled once for all by the agreement reached in Paris on 
Monday between the UNIted Kingdom and the SCANdinavian 
States for certain minor relaxations in their financial relations. The 
not very impressive mouse which has resulted from the travail of 
Sir Stafford Cripps and other mountains involves primarily holiday- 
makers, who, subject to some restrictions retained by Norway will 
be able to travel in one another’s countries with no limit on their 
expenditure ; the strain on the already inadequate hotel accomoda- 
tion in this country may be substantially increased. Though the 
original hopes of a much more extensive trade and financial agree- 
ment between Britain and the Scandinavian countries has not so far 
been realised this modest beginning is not to be despised. It is at 
least a step in the right direction and it shows that the will to 
greater progress is there. 


Roman Catholic Schools 


Minority rights are not the same thing as minority privileges. 
The distinction must be borne in mind in considering the claims 
Roman Catholics are putting forward with great pertinacity for 
a larger grant of public money for their denominational schools. 
This would mean upsetting completely the religious settlement em- 
bodied in the Act of 1944, and the fact that the Labour, Conserva- 
tive and Liberal Parties are all resolutely opposed to any change 
in the Act should give pause to any to whom the arguments 
advanced by Cardinal Griffin and the Bishop of Brentwood at the 
Albert Hall on Monday may seem, on the face of it, not invalid; 
the three Parties, who are disinterested, may be wrong, and the 
Catholics, who are interested, right, but the presumption is the 
other way. The provisions of the 1944 Act are clear. Voluntary 
schools, whether Anglican, Roman Catholic, Methodist or any other, 
can carry on as they are, retaining the right to appoint their own 
teachers and getting all their running expenses (including, of course, 
teachers’ salaries) paid by the local authority, provided the de- 
nomination concerned is prepared to meet half the cost 
of bringing the buildings up to the general standard required 
by the Ministry of Education. Failing this, the school 
becomes a “controlled” school run entirely by the local 
authority, which bears all expenses, satisfactory arrangements 
being made for denominational teaching for those children 
whose parents desire it. The Church of England has accepted this 
arrangement, which is working perfectly well. What the Roman 
Catholics are asking, in effect, is that they shall enjoy the financial 
benefits of the latter system and the control of the appointment of 
teachers as under the former. That is claiming minority privileges, 
not minority rights. 
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ELECTION NOTES 


HE Liberals would seem to have reason to be satisfied 

with their Assembly in London last week-end. Reso- 

lutions were carried with acclamation (except one 
about guaranteed markets and prices for farmers) and 
money flowed in generously for the fighting fund. That has 
been a remarkable characteristic of Liberal meetings every- 
where in the last year—and Liberals are not a conspicuously 
wealthy section of the community. Since the Assembly Mr. Frank 
Byers, to whom Liberals owe a vast amount for his activity both 
inside and outside the House, has given a Liberal political broad- 
cast—not one of the two General Election broadcasts ; they will 
be by Lord Samuel and Lady Megan Lloyd-George. The Liberals’ 
line is clearly to attack both the other parties indifferently and 
claim support as the fertius gaudens. As to Mr. Byers’ chief point 
—that the Liberals were running enough candidates to enable 
them to form a Government, and that they possessed adequate 
personnel to form a Government, electors must form their own 
conclusions. As a matter of mathematics, a majority of the new 
House would be 313, and the Liberals are running over 400 candi- 
dates. As to personnel, the only Liberal ex-Ministers available 
appear to be Lord Samuel, in the House of Lords, and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair and Mr. Dingle Foot, who have yet 
to secure their return to the House of Commons. In asking, by 
the way, who had heard of Mr. Chuter Ede before 1945 Mr. Byers 
seemed to have forgotten that Mr. Ede filled the post of Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Education with considerable 
ability and success from 1940 to 1945. 

* * * * 

Last week-end’s two political broadcasts, by Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Maurice Webb, were in striking contrast. The former was the 
more thoughtful and realistic, the latter more astute, and from the 
point of view of radio technique highly competent. The Conserva- 
tive speaker underlined the gravity of the country’s financial and 
economic position, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer has so con- 
stantly done. Mr. Webb painted an astonishingly optimistic picture 
of the situation. As for his remark that he had discussed Mr. 
Churchill’s broadcast with many Conservatives, and with few ex- 
ceptions found them gloomy, downcast and dispirited, it can only 
be said that other people who had talked with Conservatives 
received a very different impression. It was noteworthy that Mr. 
Webb did not mention the Tory manifesto which had been issued 
three days before ; it, in fact, supplied the answer in advance to 
most of his characterisations of Conservative policy. 

* * * * 

The appeal of the Trades. Union Congress for support for the 
Labour Party may have some moral value but it will do little to 
influence votes, for the good reason that the vast majority of trade 
union votes would go Labour in any case. Both the Conservative 
and Liberal parties claim to include a certain number of trade 
unionists, and it is hard to see how the Conservatives in particular 
could have got nearly ten million votes in 1945 without appreciable 
support from manual workers. Still, trade unionists are over- 
whelmingly Labour, and Labour they are likely to remain. At 
one point—where it refers to mass unemployment between the 
wars—the T.U.C. statement calls for comment. The high-water 
mark of unemployment was in 1930, when the total was 1,915,000, 
in 1931, when it was 2,650,000, and in 1932, when it was 2,745,000. 
A Labour Government was in office from 1929 to 1931, and its 
effects lived for a certain time after it. From 1933 the number of 
unemployed went sharply down. 

* * * . 


At the Election Service at St. Paul’s on Thursday, to be attended 
by the Prime Minister and other political leaders, the lesson was 
the passage in St. Luke beginning: “Can the blind lead the blind ? 
Shall not they both fall into the ditch?” It will be known by this 
time whether Mr. Attlee walked out 


“ The British nation now has to make one of the most momentous 
choices in its history. That choice is between two ways of life— 
between individual liberty and State domination; between con- 
centration of ownership in the hands of the State and the extension 
of a property-owning democracy ; between a policy of increasing 
restraint and a policy of liberating energy and ingenuity ; between 
a policy of levelling down and a policy of finding opportunity for 
all to rise upwards from a basic standard.” 

So Mr. Churchill in his adoption speech at Woodford last Satur- 
day. It is no unfair statement of the rival policies. A second 
Labour Government would undoubtedly extend the field of State 
action, and so increase the power of the State over the citizen 
enormously ; that is not a matter of debate ; it is part of Labour's 
declared and published policy. That being so, it is a pity that 
Mr. Churchill talks about “plots.” No doubt there are Labour 
Ministers who are aiming at a second instalment of State monopoly 
to pave the way for a third instalment of State monopoly. They 
may conceivably be plotting. But Mr. Attlee plotting ? Mr. Chuter 
Ede plotting ? Mr. Morrison (so anxious to limit the Government’s 
commitments) plotting ? Not, really, a term to be cultivated. 

7 . * * 

The Archbishop of York's direction to his clergy to keep politics 
out of the pulpit is clearly to be applauded—for several reasons. 
One is that people go to church to worship God and hear the 
Gospel preached—not for injunctions as to how to vote. Another 
is that the clergy as a rule are not well versed in the details of 
party politics; it is no part of their business to be. Another is 
that individuals in the congregation cannot make rejoinders or ask 
questions. Another, and much the most important, is that the object 
of all worship and religious teaching is Christian unity. Politics, 
particularly when a General Election campaign is in progress, inevit- 
ably divide—though happily not disastrously. Such divisions must 
be left outside the church door. No bishop, it may be assumed, 
would object to the clergy impressing on their congregations the 
duty of voting, and the responsibility the exercise of that function 
entails, but even to hint at the desirability of voting one way or the 
other would be going outside the clergy’s province. That, it is to 
be supposed, is what Dr. Garbett means, and he is surely right. 

= * * * 

It is quite clear that one of the chief Labour slogans is to be: 
“A vote for the Tories is a vote for dearer food.” Mr. Harold 
Wilson, the President of the Board of Trade, used precisely those 
words at Northwich on Tuesday. They are not a lie; they are 
a flagrant—and if used by intelligent men a deliberate—half- 
truth. The Conservatives have said that food subsidies, which 
to a quite appreciable extent are going to people quite able to pay 
the economic price for their food, must somehow be reduced from 
their present level of £465,000,000 a year, but that, to prevent any 
reduction of subsidy from causing hardship, family allowances and 
pensions will be increased and some relief possibly given in addi- 
tion in the matter of taxation. In the face of that declaration, 
which can be found in black and white in the Conservative 
manifesto, This is the Road, to state without qualification that “a 
vote for the Tories is a vote for dearer food” is—whatever honest 
men may choose to call it. 

* 7 * - 

The straw-polls continue, and probably attract less serious 
attention each week. Two London papers, the Daily Express and 
the News Chronicle, are conducting them—quite independently of 
one another. In some respects the results tally ; in one notable 
respect they differ. Both polls showed last Monday that the Labour 
vote, as tested by the investigators, was increasing, the Conservative 
vote stationary or very slightly falling off and (rather surprisingly) 
the Liberal vote decreasing. But while the Express poll still gave 
the Conservatives a 474 vote as against 424 for Labour, the News 
Chronicle put Labour a hair’s breadth ahead. All this, it must 
be emphasised, is interesting rather than important 
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THE INESCAPABLE ISSUE 


ESPITE the enormous amount of space and time 
devoted by all parties to economic questions it remains 
doubtful whether the heart of the matter will be 

reached before election day is over and the votes are cast. The 
Liberals, it is true, have devoted some space in their preliminary 
statements to the frightening financial dangers that lie ahead, 
thus at least giving evidence in this respect of a healthy frame 
of mind. The Tories, in This is the Road, have staked their 
main claims to reasonable support, by beginning to list the 
practical implications of a policy of retrenchment, and if this 
beginning is followed up with courage, in the teeth of the mis- 
representation and invective with which any cuts in State 
“ benefits ” are sure to be greeted, they can win further support 
from anyone with a cool and realistic judgement in economic 
matters. They have barely started, and there is a long way to 
go, but at least they have a lead over the Labour Party who 
seem to have decided not to start at all on the hard road to 
the inescapable economic issue. In the early days of their term 
of office they blamed the grimness of the economic outlook on 
the war, in their middle period they attributed it to world 
causes, and now at the end they seem quite determined to 
assert that it is not grim at all. There was a vestige of justifica- 
tion in the first two phases, but in the last there is none. 

It is common sense, not political sabotage, to recognise that 
the next stage for the British economy will be a very hard 
one. The budgetary problem is not solved, the dollar pro- 
blem is not solved, and Marshall Aid is running down. In an 
article in the current issue of the Lloyds Bank Review Sir 
Hubert Henderson has argued convincingly—indeed the facts 
are so plain that there is no real argument about it—that it is 
getting more rather than less difficult to reduce budgetary 
expenditure. Defence costs, debt charges, and the natural 
increase in the cost of pensions and the health service as the 
proportion of old people in the total population grows larger 
are bound to keep expendiiure at a high level. That means 
that the State’s own contribution to inflationary pressure will 
not diminish. The dollar problem is not beaten yet, and even 
if the huge required increase in dollar exports is achieved the 
net effect of success in the American market will be more infla- 
tion at home, for the export workers will be getting more money 
without putting more goods on to the home market. This 
difficulty goes to emphasise the extreme delicacy of the question 
of balance. Even success has its problems. But one thing is 
quite certain. We cannot continue to live beyond our means 
and to consume our capital. Again, the history of the Labour 
Government is a standing warning. Until Mr. Dalton dis- 
appeared the fantastic attempt to increase both consumption and 
capital expenditure beyond the available resources was persisted 
in. Then capital expenditure was cut. If we run into another 
crisis the main pressure of the next set of cuts must fall on 
consumption of raw materials and food. 

All these are hard sayings. Yet even Labour speakers could 
make them a few months ago, when stern warnings were more 
fashionable. What passes understanding is that so many 
months can have gone by without any fundamental remedies 
being attempted. The hiatus in economic policy began when 
Sir Stafford Cripps took his enforced holiday in Switzer- 
land last July. The devaluation in September did not break that 
hiatus. The Chancellor himself made it plain that it would 
only provide a temporary stimulus, and although the stimulus is 
now working it is still inappropriate to represent it as a masterly 
stroke of policy. It will wear off soon, even though it may out- 


last the election. Yet still the gap in policy continues, the latest 
reason for inaction being the election itself. The first thing 
that the winning party will discover on the morning after the 
poll is that economic history does not stand still even during 
a General Election. 

To draw attention to such facts is no doubt to kick against 
the pricks. The election campaign will go on, the parties will 
concentrate on winning votes, and they will do it by pointing 
to future rewards rather than to future difficulties and hard- 
ships. Yet even in this atmosphere of increasing heat and con- 
fusion it is still necessary to combat the more flagrant denials 
of common sense, and there is no escaping the fact that the 
worst of these denials come from Labour spokesmen. The 
constantly repeated assertion that the only alternative to the 
present policy of barely restrained inflaticn is a disastrous defla- 
tion is simply untrue. It is logically untrue, since the alterna- 
tives to the present policy are obviously infinite in number. 
To say that there is only one alternative is to talk plain non- 
sense. And to say that that alternative is a savage deflation is 
to attribute to the Tories an ignorance of inter-war history, an 
inability to profit by past experience, an ignorance of Keynesian 
proposals for the control of the trade cycle, and a criminal 
indifference to the welfare of the people. Such accusations, 
even during an election campaign, cannot easily be brought 
within the bounds of decency. 

Again, to say that any reduction whatever in food subsidies, 
even if the poorest consumers were protected from hardship, 
would automatically produce inflationary wage demands, is to 
ignore an enormous cushion of inessential and even harmful 
expenditure. In the year 1948 the amount spent on alcoholic 
drinks, tobacco and gambling was about equal to the total 
amount spent on food—some £2,200,000,000. What is the sense 
of arguing that any reduction whatever in food subsidies— 
which now amount to some £465,000,000 a year—would have 
to be passed on in the form of new wage demands ? The sub- 
sidies will inevitably have to come down some day. No drastic 
reductions are at present proposed. Even the cuts suggested by 
the Tories will not necessarily lead to a corresponding price rise. 
And finally, even if some food prices were increased, must that 
lead the unions to make inflationary demands rather than allow 
one penny of the £2,200,000,000 spent on drink, tobacco and 
gambling to be touched? It is a point on which many house- 
wives would have something to say. The wider argument— 
with which much play has been made—that any alteration in the 
present financial policy would automatically produce Jabour 
unrest is full of flaws. There are no automatic strikes. Each 
strike is a deliberate act of will on the part of the strikers— 
an act for which they cannot escape personal responsibility. 
And to strike, or threaten trouble, if any of the more disastrous 
tendencies in present economic policy are checked, is to make 
that responsibility heavier than ever. 

All these economic fallacies—that the only alternative to 
disastrous inflation is disastrous deflation, that food subsidies 
and other great blocks of Government expenditure cannot be 
touched, and that a sane policy would not be permitted by the 
trade unions—run through the election arguments of the 
Labour Party. The first duty of the Tories must be to spike 
these fallacies, and the duty will hardly be a congenial one at 
election time. But if it is hard, it is also realistic. In any case the 
gradual checking of the wrong courses is only the first step. 
After that will have to come the extremely delicate task of 
bringing about a more healthy distribution of the national 
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resources between public and private expenditure, between the 
home and the overseas markets, between capital and consump- 
tion—an intricate maze of highly technical calculation. With 
that task before them, if they win the election, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the Tories are approaching the economic issues 
with caution. But to the extent that they have recognised the 
need for retrenchment in State expenditure, and have decided 
that the present balance between public and private expenditure 
is grossly distorted, they really are on the right road. A fuller con- 
centration on the enormous stimulus to the people which would 


be provided by a lightening of the load of taxation—an essen- 
tial part of any sound economic policy for Britain today— 
might help to hasten those steps. There is every reason for 
speed. One thing is quite clear, and that is that British 
economic policy must be radically adjusted between now and 
1952. Anything that smacks of complacency—Mr. Maurice 
Webb’s broadcast of last Saturday for instance—is to be con- 
demned. The more hard realism the Tories show, and the more 
completely they understand the seriousness of the task that lies 
ahead, the better their chances of the support of reasonable men, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


RIVATE letters which get read by someone who was not 

meant to see them often create a wrong impression. The 

trouble about the Colonial Office letter on American oil is 
that somehow it got into the hands of the American oil companies. 
The letter in itself was reasonable enough. If we are going to get 
our dollar account straight after 1952, it is clear that we must not 
buy from dollar sources anything—including oil—that we can buy 
from sterling sources. That, from one point of view, is common 
sense. From another it is part of the whole difficulty inherent in 
the Marshall Aid plan that America should be encouraging us to 
sell as much as we can to the United States (in competition with 
United States producers) and spend as few dollars as we can (to 
the detriment of Americans who want us to buy their goods with 
dollars). The oil policy rests, of course, on a Cabinet, not merely 
a Colonial Office, decision, and in itself no exception can be taken 
to it. Even the phrase about the American State Department having 
done no more than express regret at the decision is perfectly 
proper in a letter from Whitehall to a Colonial Government. But 
when by some mischance the letter gets published in America, the 
State Department is put in an awkward position—particularly when 
the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate 
happens to represent one of the greatest oil States in the Union. 
The affair will blow over, no doubt, but it is a pity that one or two 
British Ministers should have chosen this moment to declare that 
America’s generosity over Marshall Aid was no more than we had 
a right to expect. 

* * * * 

he visit to this country of half-a-dozen women journalists from 
Germany is something of a novelty—but essentially one to be 
approved. The party was well chosen, coming from all three 
Western zones and from such centres as Berlin, Hamburg, Frank- 
furt, Flensburg and Freiburg. Not unnaturally they have found 
politics here a little confusing, being assured by the Labour 
politicians they met that a Labour victory was certain, and by 
Conservatives that Labour would be outed. Strangely enough— 
or perhaps not strangely—-what impressed them more than any- 
thing else was the Palace of Westminster, even in its present state 
of dust-sheeted desolation. Somehow or other, and rather 
remarkably, they realised at once what tradition and atmosphere 
meant: they had caught something of that in another setting at 
Cambridge a few days before, but it is the Houses of Parliament 
that will have priority in their memories. Incidentally they were 
all trying to get hold of Desmond Young’s book on Rommel, and 
scouted the idea of Rommel himself having been in any way 
“built up” by Goebbels. All Germans, they claimed, had 
spontaneously developed a warm admiration for that particular 
General as the. best example of the simple, single-minded and 
efficient soldier. Still, their knowledge of him must have been 
derived mainly from a contro!led Press. 

* * * * 

A note on the German General von Ravenstein, to whom I 
referred last week. His advent in Canada, where German generals 
were credited by repute with a ferocious aspect, as a prisoner-of-war 
aroused high expectations. There was disappointment when von 
Ravenstein stepped unobtrusively ashore carrying—a canary in a 
bird-cage 


Altogether, German Generals are rather in the public eye; 
memory of the trial of Von Manstein is still fresh, and Rommel 
has been given a still more recent coat of varnish. But there is 
one who has been all too completely forgotten. That is von 
Falkenhausen, who is at present, I am told, in a Belgian prison at 
Liége. Why is he there? I suppose because he was the German 
Governor of Belgium during the war. But by all accounts he was 
a good Governor as German Governors go, being particularly firm 
in holding the Gestapo in check. He is in prison nearly five years 
after the end of war without ever having been tried. Indeed he 
has been in prison longer than five years, for at the end of the 
war he was found in the Dachau concentration camp, where the 
Nazi régime—for he was no Nazi himself—had put him. It 
sounds as though a good deal of injustice was being done here. 

* * * * 


Controversy about the terms “ Catholic ” and “ Roman Catholic ” 
has spread to Canada, where the fact that the article which 
opened a long discussion in The Times recently was headed 
“Catholicism Today” is regarded as significant. It may or may 
not have been, but in plain fact the distinction between the two 
terms, so far as the Press is concerned, is more often literary or 
typographical than ecclesiastical In the narrow newspaper 
column of today “Catizolic”’ fits into the scheme of things better 
than the longer term; and in writing the constant repetition of 
“Roman Catholic” becomes cumbrous. Many writers think it 
well, in their first reference to Roman Catholics, to speak of them 
as such ; after that “ Catholics” may be held sufficient. 

* * * * 

The Unions at Oxford and Cambridge always have their moments 
of irresponsibility, which as a rule do no harm to anyone. But 
last week’s Oxford debate, when a resolution, “that this House 
considers the Union of South Africa, under its present administra- 
tion, not worthy of membership of the Commonwealth,” was carried 
by a large majority, went well over the line. South Africa is 
notoriously playing with the idea of secession from the Common- 
wealth. Do Oxford undergraduates really want to push her into 
that? To make matters worse, Cambridge, which does not as a rule 
blindly copy Oxford, carried an almost precisely similar resolution 
this week. Both Unions should really have known better. 

* * * . 

The children were told to draw a picture of “ The Flight into 
Egypt.” Most of them depicted, on conventional lines, the Holy 
Family, a donkey with Joseph walking beside it, and so on. One, 
however, struck a new note. His picture showed an aeroplane 
containing four figures, three with haloes and one without. The 
teacher, adopting a tactful gambit, asked who the one without the 
halo was. “Oh,” said the juvenile artist, ardent in explanation, 
“that’s Pontius, the pilate.” 

+ « * * 
DIVORCING A BAPTIST—BY THE VATICAN. 
—Daily Express, Tuesday. 
BEVIN MEETS POPE TODAY. 
—News Chronicle, Wednesday. 

Mr. Bevin was at one time a Baptist lay preacher. Two and 

two make — ? JANUS. 
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France & Her Communists 


By D. R. GILLIE 


RANCE is being rapidly stirred out of a mood of profound 
political scepticism. For at least six months past the instinct 
of most Frenchmen has been to follow the example of 

Candide and cultivate their gardens. The three weeks’ interregnum 
after the Queuille Government fell did not disturb public opinion. 
It was something of a relief to find one could do so well without a 
Government. The difficulty of getting the budget voted has also 
caused no great anxiety, so often it had been announced that stability 
was about to be achieved by another tremendous effort. In the 
course of 1949 the country had gradually come to feel itself in a 
state of stability under a Government which seemed to be doing 
less than any previous one. The fact that a battle has been going 
on for two months about the budget has at least suggested that it 
is being looked into. 

France had, in fact, abandoned the dream of great changes, 
which was nursed after Liberation, in favour of one of “ normality,” 
of a period in which things did not change and you did not have 
to think about politics all the time. Resolutely the ordinary man 
had scaled down his anxieties from the cosmic to the quotidian, 
had decided not to go on worrying about the atomic bomb, had 
ceased to pay much attention to the political columns of his news- 
paper, had given up attending political meetings and had abandoned 
payment of his trade-union dues. He had plenty of grievances, but 
striking really did not seem to cure them. 

The essential change in France last year, therefore, was not so 
much a shift as a diminution of political conviction. This naturally 
was unfavourable to the political groups which depended on ardour, 
such as the Communists and the Gaullists, and favourable to the 
Radicals who had achieved their political programme a third of a 
century ago. It was not by any means unhealthy. France had 
indulged in enough idealism and dreaming in the two years or so 
that had followed the Allied entry into Paris to have the right to 
a little middle-aged homespun and the pleasures of the back-yard. 
Indeed a doctor who did not know in what kind of world his patient 
had to live might well have recommended such an escape from 
excitements for his patient's final convalescence. The world, how- 
ever, has not yet been made safe for convalescent nations. 

To some extent France has always been able to take holidays 
from the complexities of world affairs in which she is involved 
because of the existence in her midst of little groups of zealots, who 
passionately look after some interest or cause. In the army, in 
planning and engineering, in her colonies France has often been 
served by a certain number of men who got a wonderful amount 
done in spite of changing ministries and an apparently indifferent 
public. Such men have been serving her since Liberation just as in 
the past. It is also true that when French opinion seems least 
inclined to take politics very seriously, you will always find some 
groups discussing them with impassioned earnestness and seeking to 
judge issues by the most rigorous moral criteria. Two issues have 
been engaging such consciences recently. On the one hand men who, 
with ever-increasing doubts, had continued to go along with the 
Communists, either as “fellow-travellers ” or, sometimes, as party- 
members, have been stirred at last to protest by the trials of Rajk 
and Kostov and by the preparations which seem to be going forward 
for similar trials in Poland and Czechoslovakia. Amongst writers 
forced to speak out have been Vercors, whose Silence de la Mer 
was published clandestinely during the occupation, Louis Cassou, 
who gave evidence in favour of the Communist weekly sued by 
Kravchenko as recently as last March, and Mme. Edith Thomas, 
who played a big part in building up L’Union des Femmes Fran- 
gaises, a nominally non-party but, in fact, Communist organisation. 

These and many others had, hitherto, accepted the well-established 
view in French Left-wing politics that progress must come from the 
working class. As the song of 1848 had it: 

Chapeau bas devant la casquette 
A genou devant l'ouvrier. 
Since the Ceagazaunist Party was the only one with a clearly marked 
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working-class character, they had followed it, until they realised 
that to go any further Was to call black white and betray the very 
men whom, at the bidding of the Communist Party, they had so 
recently admired. There have been indications that in the organi- 
sation of the Communist Party itself it has not been easy to reverse 
the orders with regard to Tito. He had been set up too high for 
condemnation to be accepted unquestioningly. 

Simultaneously another moral problem has been troubling con- 
sciences—the Indo-China war. This, naturally enough, is not popular, 
It produces almost no news except bad news. That a dozen Villages 
of whom no one ever heard have passed from the rule of President 
Ho Chi-minh to that of ex-Emperor Bao Dai is unlikely to attract 
any attention ; that the President’s guerrilla army has successfully 
ambushed a French convoy will certainly be considered worth a 
headline. The task of the military forces engaged in this war is 
most unenviable, and there is no reason to think that it is always 
carried out with strict regard for The Hague Convention. The 
Government claims that excesses have been severely punished—but 
they have had to be punished. For a number of Frenchmen the 
question whether the war in Indo-China is, or indeed can be, carried 
on humanely is as important as whether France is pursuing the 
right objectives. Let a Communist rule Viet-Nam rather thar 
tolerate the continuance of jungle operations which can only breed 
hate and degradation! To some extent the Communist Party, as the 
resolute opponent of the Indo-China war, has gained by the second 
moral problem what it has lost by the first. 

These two moral issues have at any rate suddenly become linked 
with the principal political issue facing France. The Communist 
Party is going into a fight for the first time since Liberation with no 
pretence of being anything but a revolutionary party engaged in 
sabotaging national defence. The main objective is, no doubt, to 
suggest to America that military equipment sent to France is thrown 
away, but it is almost equally, if not quite as, important to secure a 
Communist victory in Indo-China after Mao Tse-tung’s victory in 
China, At all events the best tactical approach to secure sabotage 
of French rearmament by French workers is “the dirty war in 
Indo-China.” 

Other circumstances have played into the Communists’ hands— 
the still only partially investigated scandal of the familiar friendship 
between General Revers, ex-chief of the General Staff, and a man 
who, it turns out, was on the pay-roll of one of Bao Dai’s representa- 
tives in France. It is not being suggested that General Revers was 
anything except unwise. But how many other people beside the 
General's acquaintance, Peyré, were receiving money, and what for ? 
It is only too easy to suggest ever-widening perspectives of corrup- 
tion on the precedent of previous scandals, though the whole story 
may yet prove to be of secondary importance. The debate on the 
ratification of the Franco-Viet-Nam agreement, falling at this 
moment, could be exploited more easily to the Communist advan- 
tage than to that of anyone else. 

On the other hand, when all is said and done, the story that the 
Communists have to teil the French working-class is a pretty thin 
one. To mobilise the war-widows on your platforms in order to 
keep arms from the dead man’s comrades is an operation that cannot 
succeed on every occasion. It can easily be shown that the Com- 
munist campaign aims at hampering not only operations in Indo- 
China but all normal measures of national defence at home. In 
their astonishing loyalty to Moscow the Communists are seeking to 
prevent factory after factory from manufacturing war material of 
any kind, though the army’s military equipment is notoriously in- 
adequate. 

The Communist Party has to do this at a time when, as already 
stated, the general current in France is against zeal and in favour 
of minding one’s own business. The party must inevitably rely 
mainly on its shock troops. If these, however, are tough enough 
and disciplined enough to stay the course, they can put before the 
Government some very awkward problems. 

The first effect of the Communist campaign has undoubtedly 
been to strengthen the Bidault Cabinet. Public opinion, surprised 
by the impudence of the Communist undertaking, is waking from 
its sceptical lethargy, and would not in these circumstances be 4s 
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indifferent to a long drawn-out and avoidable crisis aS it was last 
October. The Communists’ trouble will rather be that opinion will 
expect something much more startling than can in fact be offered. 
The British Government, faced with a much weaker Communist 
machine than the French one, recently found a dockers’ strike very 
hard to manage. Once you start using the troops and the police, it 
may be difficult to avoid alienating friend as well as foe, producing, 
in fact, the state of distrustful discontent in the factories which was 
one of the causes of France’s weakness in the summer of 1940 
At all events, Frenchmen are being forced to realise that, whether 
they like it or not, they are defending the principal front of the cold 
war in 1950 just as they had to in the shooting wars of 1914 and 
1939. This prospect was not included in their New Year’s wishes. 


Farewell to Westminster 


By WILSON HARRIS 


[ twelve noon today, Friday, the third day of February, 
nineteen hundred and fifty, the gates of St. Stephen's clang 
remorselessly against me. Henceforward I am no longer 

an M.P. Some six hundred-odd of my colleagues, I know, are in 
the same case, but they have seats to return to if they can. Mine 
has been summarily struck from under me—a painful and dis- 
concerting process. I have said all the goodbyes ; I have cleared 
out my friendiy locker and given back the key; I have returned 
my unused travel vouchers; I have eaten my last lunch in the 
dining-room ; I have taken back my last book to the Library; I 
have written my last Spectator leader in the Silence Room; my 
car has made its last sojourn in New Palace Yard. 

No sense of relief 2? No welcome for a 
little more leisure? The answer to the first question, in Parlia- 
mentary language, is, Yes, Sir; to the second and third, No, Sir. 
I know some Members are retiring at the end of this Parliament 
voluntarily, mostly men who have sat long and done good service. 
Their decision is understandable. If 1 had their record I might 
feel as they do. But a single Parliament is only enough for 
Westminster to exert its irresistible fascination, not long enough 
for the edge of enthusiasm to be blunted or the sense of privilege 
in being there to be dulled 


But is it all regret ? 


To analyse it is not too easy. What makes the House of 
Commons what it is? Tradition, of course, first and foremost. 
Whether you date it back to 1265 or 1295 matters little ; the shorter 
period is long enough for most. Tradition, and all the minor 
picturesque ceremonial handed down unchanged, at any rate since 
the Long Parliament that compassed the death of a king—the 
Speaker's procession through the lobbies as the Parliamentary day 
opens ; prayers, with no witness present apart from Members, the 
chaplain who takes them, and the Serjeant-at-Arms ; questions to 
Ministers : points of order; divisions ; and at the end of it the 
cry through the halls and lobbies, “ Who goes home ? ”. 

All that, yes. But so much more than that. All the diversity 
and delight of the human element. For let no one forget that, with 
all the antagonisms and occasional animosities that mark debates, 
the whole activity of the House is conditioned by fundamental 
Above all things, the Parliamentary machine (if this 


agreement 
Its rules must be 


living organism may be so styled) must work. 
observed ; its conventions must be respected; the rights of the 
Opposition, as a minority, must be recognised ; when the estimates 
for departmental expenditure are being debated it is the Opposition 
which chooses the particular topic for criticism, in pursuance of 
the sound and time-honoured doctrine, “grievances precede 
supply.” That explains the camaraderie characteristic, so charac- 
teristic that foreigners find the cross-party friendships beyond 
comprehension, of life at Westminster. The explanation, in fact, 
is simple. We are all first and foremost (I grant myself resurrection 
for a moment) members of the greatest legislative chamber in the 
world, and only secondly Labour or Conservative or Liberal. As 
Mr. Churchill most truly said last session, the things that unite us 
are greater than the things that divide. 
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It is not active consciousness of all this that binds us ; Members 
are not reminding themselves of their privileges all the time ; it is 
a perpetual and pervasive sub-consciousness, sustained by the 
crowded benches of the Chamber itself, the Speaker in his chair, 
the clerks at the table below him, the Press and the public and 
the visitors of varying degrees of distinction overhead ; sustained 
by the notices “ Members Only” on the doors of the Library and 
the Smoking Room and the Members’ Dining Room and the 
Division Lobbies ; sustained by the sense of unmerited fortune 
which has allotted these six hundred and forty men and women 
positions which six hundred and forty thousand others would give 
all they have to occupy. Rightly estimated, membership of this great 
society breeds humility, not pride, with deep gratitude to the persons 
and the circumstances that have brought it within reach. 

What, then, shall | remember most ? That needs some thought. 
What I shall value most, beyond all question, are the friendships 
made in four years and a half at Westminster. Never, except 
perhaps in undergraduate days, have I made so many and so well 
worth making. They will fade, no doubt; that is inevitable ; they 
depend more than one might wish on the constant contacts, and 
the contacts, except for a few, will now be broken. But something 
has been woven into the weft of one’s life, and there it will stay 
as long as anything stays at all. 

What next ? The few speeches that I have made in the House ? 
Quite certainly, No. None of them have ever satisfied me, and 
almost all are better forgotten. Yet speaking in the House of 
Commons is something unique. No assembly has so definite an 
atmosphere, none in which it is so easy to go wrong. Not that 
Members are ungenerously critical. On the whole, they are the 
opposite. But they expect you to know the House’s mood, and a 
Member who causes disapproval has a long road to journey back 
to favour. Humour, in particular, is a perilous pastime. Will 
this joke, probably in a supplementary question, go down? If it 
does, nothing is more warming than the whole-hearted laughter the 
House permits itself. But if not, if stony silence, or at the best 
a polite titter, follows, the first impulse is to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds on the spot. Speaking, incidentally, is a thankless busi- 
ness. Often it means sitting tight, tealess and dinnerless, from 
3.30, when Questions end, in the hope of getting ten minutes in an 
almost empty House by 8.30. Why does one do it ? 

I have never quite decided that. A verbatim report in 
Hansard, of course, but how many people read Hansard? The 
portentous information in The Times that “ Mr. So-and-So thought 
the introduction of the Bill was untimely.” Still, we were sent to 
Westminster to say what we thought, and we ought, I suppose, 
sometimes to say it. No, it is not one’s own speeches one re- 
members, but other people’s—not always, by a long way, from the 
Front Benches. And, above all, it is the great occasion—the last 
hour of a hot debate, when Members flock in from the Library 
and the Smoking Room and the Dining Room; when others who 
have dined out of the House come back to it, filling the red benches 
crowding in packed rows at the Bar or behind the Speaker's chair ; 
when the winding-up speeches from the two Front Benches evoke 
tornadoes of defiant, or it may be derisive, cheers ; when the atmo- 
sphere is electric and excitement runs high, and the Speaker puts the 
question, “ Those who are of that opinion say Aye, those to the 
contrary No”; when Members flock through the packed lobbies 
and the tellers come to the table with the result—that, that 
above all things, is what no House of Commons man will ever 
forget. 

And now ? Well, for me it is all over. I cannot put that on paper 
without a certain emotion. Everyone who has ever sat in the 
House will understand. Still, I have had it; and I never deserved 
it. Who am I, out of all the tens of thousands with far better 
right, to have gained a place among the six hundred and forty men 
and women who have sat through this thirty-eighth Parliament of 
the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland ? It will hurt a little 
to be outside when it begins again in March, when the Central 
Lobby teems with life, when Members flatten themselves against 
the wall and stand to "tention and bow as the Speaker passes down 
the corridor from his chair to his house, or queue up in the tea-room 
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with their trays and any evening paper they have been able to seize 
in time. How well it wiil get on without me, and how ill I shall 
get on without it. Still, as I say, | have had -it. I have helped, 
not indeed to govern the country, but to control its government. 
I have contributed little; I have gained immeasurably much. 
Nothing, after all, when the balance is struck, is here for tears. 

“ Tomorrow to fresh woods and pastures new”? I suppose so. 
Yet for the moment one string in the broken lyre remains. “We 
shall restore,” I read in a certain manifesto, “the University con- 
stituencies, holding elections immediately after the necessary legisla- 
tion has been passed.” Does an inch-wide chink appear in the 
barred gates? Better not to think so. After all, the House of 
Commons may restore a constituency, to restore the Member is 
another matter ; only the electors can do that. No. I said goodbye 
to the Speaker at the end of last session. To hear him some day 
say, “ Members desiring to take their seats will come to the table ” 
is more than a mortal has right to dream of. 


The Case of Cement 
By M. G. IONIDES 


O get the cement nationalisation issue into perspective it 

is essential to understand that a continuous transfer of 

power to the State, industry by industry, is part of the 
substance of Socialism. Revolutionaries have to go on revolving ; 
so the programme was bound to engulf cement sooner or later, 
because the industry is one of the best organised and most effective 
among the key industries of the country. Its inclusion was a 
next logical step in the traditional programme which starts with 
the essential services, then wraps up the basic industries like steel 
and cement, and ends with buttons and bows—if such emblems 
of reaction last that far. Socialists treat the whole thing as a 
practical (if experimental) problem of organisation, of planning out 
a system for linking the industrial and commercial processes to a 
grand central directing agency in the sincere belief that this will 
be a good way of life. A Socialist election manifesto which did 
not include further big extensions of the State’s power would almost 
have implied a denial of the Socialist faith. 

The sort of programme the Socialists are working to, and the 
doctrinal reasons why, have been set out plainly by the Labour 
Party in words of one syllable. The 1945 manifesto, Let us Face 
the Future, said it, and each item in that first instalment of power- 
taking has happened. Yet, in spite of this, the curious thing is 
that public discussion and argument about the case of cement, as 
a particular item in the programme, has mainly gone on totally 
different grounds—on the assumption that the reason for nationalis- 
ing it is because it is an inefficient, badly organised and badly 
conducted industry. Labour Believes in Britain floated this kind 
of argument for nationalisation “on merits,” and drew a cross- 
fire of protest from two angles. To the defenders of the faith 
on the Left wing of the party it smelt like deviation; a double 
affront, really, because a tidy plan of comprehensive State direction 
will best be achieved by nationalising the most effective, most 
efficient and most productive units, not the worst. On doctrine, 
the case for cement nationalisation rests on its success as an industry, 
not on its failure. From the other side the cement leaders pro- 
tested, naturally enough, that their industry is highly efficient and 
productive, and owes this very largely to the fact that it is well- 
organised ; only to find that the efficiency with which they acted 
to make these facts publicly known served merely, to fortify the 
doctrinal case against them. 

There is no doubt whatever about the economic facts of the 
cement industry. A report of the International Labour Office in 
1949 stated that it was the one and only clearly proven case of a 
British industry having a productivity achievement better than its 
American opposite number. There is probably no commodity 
whose price has risen less since before the war, or in the period 
between the end of the war and the present day, in spite of the 
fact that wages, coal and transport costs together, the three main 
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items in the cost of production, have risen far more. Production 
has gone forward to programme, and cement is one of our brightest 
exports. There is no need to quote figures to prove these points ; 
they are readily available and have not been disputed. Some of 
the best tributes to the industry's record have come from Ministers 
of the Crown in the present Labour Government. 

Unquestionably the organisation of the industry is such that it 
possesses great powers which, like all powers, whether public or 
private, are capable of being used for good or for ill; and it js 
generally accepted nowadays that where such powers exist the 
State must be empowered to investigate and, if necessary, to act. 
An investigation was made by the fforde Committee, set up by 
the Government in 1946 to examine the workings of the Cement 
Makers’ Federation, to which the individual cement firms belong. 
The Committee reported that: 

“We find that the profits earned by the industry in the past 
have not, by reference to capital employed, been excessive. 
The quality of products has been improved since the formation 
of the Federation, and the industry has in the past uniformly 
succeeded in meeting the demand. The Federation has not 
exercised its control for the purpose of restriction of output, 
but has continually sought additional output for _ its 
manufactures.” 

If future evidence should arise to alter this view, the Government 
now possesses, in the Monopoly Commission, adequate powers of 
its own choosing to take any action circumstances may justify 
and Parliament may approve. It is implicit in the Act under which 
the Commission was set up—and has been explicitly stated by 
responsible Government spokesmen—that the mere existence of a 
trade organisation capable of using or abusing monopolistic powers 
does not, in itself, imply proof of abuse. That is a separate issue, 
to be decided by investigation of the facts. This common-sense 
approach was supported by all parties and by the industrialists. 
But it cannot be squared with the doctrine, and has been thrown 
overboard in the Labour Party's election manifesto. ‘“ The cement 
industry is controlled by a tightly organised private monopoly 
which allows high profits to be made. Labour will convert this 
essential industry to public ownership.” No nonsense about merits 
this time. Straight back to first principles. The industry is 
“ organised ” and it is “ essential "—the two necessary and sufficient 
conditions for a high place in the second instalment of the “ revolu- 
tionary transfer of power,” the great experimental act of faith. 

As the processes of industry grow bigger in terms of the size 
and cost of physical plant and the complexity of technical and 
distributive operations, a trend towards larger and therefore more 
powerful units is unavoidable. It is more a process of Nature 
than an act of will. The Government itself gathers power to the 
centre and calls into being, deliberately, those organisations of 
industry (like the Cement Makers’ Federation) which would nowa- 
days have to be invented if they did not exist. The call for co- 
operation within industry on matters like research, sales and the 
exchange of production “know-how” impels industry towards 
tighter organisation. There have even been many instances of trade 
associations being formed, strengthened and endowed with powers 
under pressure from the Government itself, as a necessary adjunct 
to State planning and control. 

The Ministry of Works and the building materials industries, 
including cement, have worked together remarkably closely during 
and since the war. (The writer was until a few months ago closely 
connected with this work as Secretary of the National Council of 
Building Material Producers, though he now has no connection with 
it.) They tried to find a practical way of combining effective 
influence and guidance from the Ministry—an all-party aim—with 
the minimum of inhibition of healthy enterprise in the industry and 
the maximum of elbow-room for movement. Over the post-war 
period this work advanced much further than just sorting out day- 
to-day problems of administration and policy as they arose. There 
has been a conscious aim on both sides to study and develop the 
new kind of relationship between the Ministry and the industries 
which changes in the economic and political conditions had called 
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into being, and to demarcate the respective areas of responsibility and 
action on the two sides so that each could operate in understanding 
of the other without interference. Throughout this difficult period 
each side tried to get the very best out of the Government’s own 
principle of central “ planning with freedom,” and their combined 
efforts have achieved an outstanding success. 

What is to become of all this sort of work if every step towards 
closer co-operation, better organisation, greater efficiency and pro- 
ductivity is to be interpreted as a “concentration of economic 
power in private hands,” and therefore, for that very reason, to be 
taken as a qualification for nationalisation ? What becomes of 
State “ planning with freedom” if the creation of the conditions 
precedent to any kind of central planning at all calls forth the 
penalties of expropriation ; if things which the Government insists 
on administratively are pounced on as crimes politically? How 
can harmonious working to a common end exist between Ministries 
and industries if success itself becomes a reproach ? 


Next week ;: The Government and Insurance. 


Middle-Class Argument 


A continuance of the exchange of letiers in which two well- 

known writers discuss the present plight of the middle classes 
EAR JANE,—As | have been confined to my room for 
the last few days with a shattering cold in the head, I 


lack the energy to quarrel with the general line of 
your strictures in the middle classes’ record. Certainly my 
wish is not to romanticise them or to pretend that the 


leaven of enterprise and genius hasn't been adulterated in a great 
lump of snobbery and waste. I think that it was legitimate fifty 
years ago, if you were appalled by middle-class shortcomings, to 
launch a crusade against them, in the hope that the social virtues 
you admired would flourish better when transplanted to new soil. 
Thus Matthew Arnold, when he gave up his long struggle to cure 
the middle classes of their philistinism, made a deliberate switch of 
his attentions to the working classes: “Ecce Convertimur ad 
Gentes” he called the address in which he began the wooing of 
his new proselytes. But I don’t believe Matthew Arnold was right. 
The middle classes showed themselves more adaptable than the 
gentiles after all, and today it is proletarian Russia which displays 
all the bourgeois shortcomings with exaggerated complacency 
(particularly in art which, of course, was Arnold’s main concern), 
while it is, for example, capitalist America and bourgeois France 
which continue not only to experiment but to achieve something. 

So, rather to their own surprise, the middle classes have become 
guardians of certain extremely valuable traditions. Let us concen- 
trate on that fact, and not beat our breasts over the Victorians. 
Too lively a historical memory can be an unmitigated nuisance in 
politics. 

However, I suppose all this is only putting off the necessity to 
answer the implied question with which you ended your last letter: 
“How are you going to vote on February 23rd ?”. But if I side- 
track that question, it’s not because I think the answer is 
unimportant, or the election uninteresting, but because | can't 
honestly say that I have found much in the literature and eloquence 
so far generated by the election which has a direct bearing on what 
we've been talking about. If all our troubles could be solved by 
simply putting a cross in the right space on the ballot paper, how 
nice that would be. But surely the very fact that there is a ballot 
paper implies a certain unity in the direction in which society is 
going, and that the shape of things to come is going to be worked 
out by the interaction of government and opposition on each other, 
whichever party is in power for the next five years So that even if 
tomorrow half-a-crown came off the income-tax and controls were 
relaxed, we should still have plenty of gloom about. 

I'll give you one example of the sort of thing I mean. The good 
bourgeois was self-reliant. He looked after his own affairs himself, 
and would no more have thought of paying someone else to work 
out his income-tax returns than of paying someone to arrange his 
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summer holidays. Nowadays, through no fault of his own, he is 
probably obliged to make use of the services of an intermediary 
for both. The simplest matters have become the most complicated. 
His income is no longer what he gets and what he spends, but a 
complicated exercise in higher mathematics. Hence the appearance 
of a new race of middlemen: “ Your income-tax worries solved "— 
“Your holidays planned without a thought "—* Let ME be your 
father-confessor, whipping boy, literary guide and general com- 
mission-agent "—all involving a surrender of judgement, which 
involves a surrender of independence. I can't see this state of 
affairs being altered in a hurry. And so, as a voter, my first concern 
is to see the barrier which has been erected between the mechanics 
of government and the governed broken down. Now which of the 
parties do you suppose has that cause at heart? Send me your 
answer in a plain envelope before February 23rd, and I will 
probably cast my vote accordingly—even if the envelope only 
contains a blank sheet of notepaper.—Yours, GEORGE. 
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EAR GEORGE,—Sorry about the cold—which I suspect 

to be, like Original Sin, a permanent feature of this 

wicked world. Now I come to think of it, that thought 
isn’t entirely irrelevant to what we've been talking about. The 
Socialist point of view is an odd blend of the eighteenth-century 
belief in the perfectibility of man and the mediaeval belief in his 
inherent sinfulness By the Law—and particularly the Statutory 
Rule and Order—we may be made perfect. Anything we may do 
on our own, by the light of our own judgement, is almost certainly 
evil. ‘“ Go and see what Baby’s doing, and tell him to stop,” seems 
to be the major (shall I say the overall ?) directive of the Planned 
Society in its relations with what the economists humorously call 
the Private Sector. And, of course, it’s the middle classes, your 
“self-reliant bourgeoisie,” on whom this attitude bears hardest. 

I know there’s a large section of the middle class which, so far 
as getting its living is concerned, is as much “ set under authority ” 
as any proletarian ; the Services (armed or civil), the Church, most 
academics and scholastics, the salariat on some one’s pay-roll. 
That they are for the most part also set in authority is beside the 
point ; they do fit in to something for whose ultimate policy they 
haven’t to take responsibility Even they, however, used to order 
their private lives according to their own lights without putting 
themselves in the hands of expert “ middlemen” as you call them. 
(You, incidentally, only mentioned the reputable ones. But ' won't 
ride off—not this time anyway—down the fascinating side vista 
which disclosed itself as the name of Sidney Stanley floated into 
my memory.) Now the most normal and morally unexceptionable 
activities are so set about with pitfall and with gin that one clings 
to the expert from sheer fear of qualifying for gaol. “Take it 
away,” one says, “and send me the completed forms with a cross 
where my signature should go. You may know whether A is 
forbidden, whether B is compulsory, under the terms of the latest 
(unpublished but binding) Ministry circular; 7 don’t, and I can't 
gamble on the space between them being wide enough for me to 
walk in.” So one’s judgement atrophies and one enters a sort of 
second childhood, in which one either forms a segment in the school 
crocodile or, if less communally inclined, resolves to “ always keep 
a hold of Nurse, for fear of meeting something worse.” Bad, I 
think. It isn’t as though individual spontaneity were being replaced 
by the kind of joyous communal spontaneity which the Ruskin-and- 
Morris sort of Socialist used to praise ; what we have is a clamping 
down on spontaneity of any kind. Was spontaneity another unjust 
social privilege which it serves us right to lose ? Well, is it really 
an improvement for no one to have it at all ? 

But, of course, the man whom the convergence of the compulsory 
and the prohibited really strangles and frustrates is the business- 
man. His whole raison d’étre is ability to use judgement instead 
of looking up the answer in the rule-book. His specific ability, what 
distinguishes him from the technician or administrator, however able, 
is the ability to smell the economic weather, to gauge the public's 
tastes and needs, to judge whether this way or that way of meeting 
them will be least costly and best, whether this or that experiment 
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is worth trying, pushing further, backing with more or less resources 
—and nothing that the planned-economy boys have said or written 
has convinced me that that’s a gift which society can dispense 
with. At present its exercise is regarded as at best anti-social, at 
worst criminal. Half his energies are devoted to finding ways 
round, through and over the regulations, of backing his judgement— 
reprehensible doubtless, but seeing how literal Authority is in its 
interpretations when all good sense and equity demand flexibility, 
why shouldn't he be literal, too ?—and a really bright specimen can 
keep the controllers panting in his wake, slamming door after door 
behind a succession of stolen horses. Have you read Agatha 
Christie’s Crooked House (highly recommended for the Common 
Cold, incidentally)? “ Oh, no,” says someone about the murderee, 
“he wasn’t a crook, he never did anything illegal, but somehow, 
whatever he did, they found there ought to be a law about it "—or 
words to that effect. Bad, again. I can’t believe, and I notice most 
economists don’t believe either, that the Compulsory-and-Forbidden 
set-up is really necessary ; unless, at most, as a temporary, war-born 
evil. Anyway, whatever its economics, its ethical effects are hardly 
healthy. For the most active, dynamic, and (from the economic 
point of view) individually indispensable members of the com- 
munity, the Law has become the Enemy. But I won't inflict more 
gloom on an invalid. Tell me if I'm unreasonably gloomy. I'd 
Jove to be convinced.—Y ours, JANE. 


Match of the Round 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


T was a difficult decision. As I can never stay neutral at a 

soccer match, I usuaHy back the most northerly of the two 

teams, and you can’t get much further north than Sunderland 
and stay in England. Sunderland, too, had swamped Huddersfield 
in the previous round, which made my pride hope that they would 
do at least as much to others in this round. Further, Sunderland 
are captained by a Huddersfield boy, Willie Watson, whose aunt 
fusses pleasantly over my material comfort whenever I am in my 
constituency. Finally, there were all those eager-faced men and 
women, festooned with Sunderland’s red and white, who had spilled 
from coach and train into London’s chilly streets and warmed us 
all with their friendliness and the sing-song lilt of their voices. No 
one could want them to face both another frozen night on the road 
and defeat as well. 

Yet, as the trolley-bus moved spasmodically towards White Hart 
Lane, | was in doubt. Nowadays any team in the top half of the 
Second Division is probably better than any team in the bottom 
half of the First. But, because Spurs are Second Division and 
Sunderland First, the Spurs in this match were technically the under- 
dogs, and any neutral backs the under-dog. Far more weighty, 
however, was my devotion to the Spurs’ crowd, that unshakable 
army which stands firm-footed and full-throated behind its team 
in defeat as well as in victory. Some things in the football of 
recent years have been unpleasant—boards of directors who promote 
and deal in football's black market, managers who allow their great 
office to be degraded to baggage-carrier and transport-clerk, players 
who bicker all afternoon long with their team-mates or who chop 
and change their clubs without a thought to loyalty, crowds who 
boo their own players the moment things go wrong. Through all the 
twists and changes, the Spurs’ crowd have remained steadfast. So 
my heart was with them. 

But when I got into the stand, an hour before the kick-off, I 
wondered at first if, for this match, the Spurs’ crowd had decided 
to stay at home. The ground even now was packed, but it seemed 
as though it was packed with Sunderland. Everywhere there was 
red and white—red and white bonnets, red and white umbrellas, 
red and white bowler hats, red and white suits. In the air, red 


balloons floated. On the ground, even the running track was red, 
and round it coons in red and white pyjamas danced ahead of ten 
briskly marching stalwarts, each carrying a red and white letter of 
Sunderland’s name. 


They had spelled the name the wrong way 
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round, but nobody minded. There they were, turning White Hart 
Lane into Roker Park, while the rattles roared. 

For the whole of that hour's wait few people bothered to take 
their seats. We stood and watched the display, watched a stately 
police-inspector suddenly drawn irresistibly out of his dignity to 
kick at a passing balloon, groaned and then roared as the balloon 
burst, watched the Sunderland fervour fan itself to white heat. We 
watched ? The Spurs’ crowd watched, with good-humoured toler- 
ance, steadily, soberly. Not for them the pre-kick-off exuberance 
of their rivals, not for them the breath wasted on the empty air, 
For them there was serious work ahead. Till that moment, they 
were ready to be amused. 

And soon, now, the moment came. On to the grass, which was 
white with frost where it was not yellow with sand, came red jerseyed 
Sunderland, prancing almost delicately on the frozen turf, folding 
their arms across their bodies to hold their dressing-room warmth. 
The red bonnets hailed them deliriously. Then came the Spurs, 
pallid in their white jerseys, but purposeful and fearless as they 
sprinted towards their goal. At first it seemed that they were greeted 
by silence. But in seconds I realised that the shout of welcome was 
so complete, so solid, so without rise or fall, that it filled the whole 
stadium. It was so even, so all-pervading, that one’s ears were 
deadened. 

For all their gingerly entrance, Sunderland controlled the game 
at first. While the Spurs’ forwards ran swiftly over the ground, 
Sunderland let the ball do the running. Their right-half, Watson, 
turned and pirouetted like a skating-master cutting neat figures on 
the ice, and sent lazy, purposeful ground passes to his wings. In 
the thirteenth minute one of these wings centred the ball low to the 
edge of the penalty area, where a Spurs’ back trapped it, and then, 
for double refinement, steadied himself before clearing. In a flash, 
Davis, the Sunderland centre-forward, slammed his foot at the ball 
and Ditchburn in the Spurs’ goal dived too late. 

At once the Spurs’ crowd came into action. A goal against will 
damp some crowds, but the Spurs’ crowd took it as a challenge. 
Straight from the kick-off they threw up that wall of sound, and 
within three minutes then Spurs had equalised. There was, I am 
afraid, no question that on its path to goal the bal! was handled 
by a Spurs’ player. But there was, equally, no question that for the 
rest of the half the Spurs were the better of two good teams, who 
both played astonishingly good and clean football in trying 
conditions. 

Spurs began the second half with a 2—1 lead, but within a 
minute came one of those might-have-beens which happen in so 
many matches. The Spurs’ goal was opened, the ball came slowly 
across it to the foot of an unmarked Sunderland forward and thence 
went flying—outside a post. An equaliser then might have changed 
the game, for, as in the first half, so in the second, Sunderland 
began as though they would win easily. But gradually their pressure 
weakened, and a rising tide of sound drove the Spurs forward, until 
in the last twenty minutes they surged right through the Sunderland 
defence and scored three more goals. 

The Sunderland fans were forlornly gay as they left the ground. 
To a little cockney boy who heard their accent and asked if they 
came from Wales, one lot said: “ Yes, lad. We just bought these 
Sunderland colours because they were the cheapest.” 

The Spurs’ crowd might have left exultingly, vaunting their 
remarkable triumph. But they did not. They came through the 
exits in solid phalanxes, almost without individual movement as 
though they were riding on an escalator. They came out 
majestically, their faces showing that a good job had been done 
and that they were glad of it. But already their minds were turning 
from this game to the next one and to all the possibilities now 
opening up the broad avenue to Wembley Stadium. I watched 
them go, heard the roar subside into an excited buzz, subside again 
into a steady hum, subside again until the ground was empty and 
the only sound came from the rustle of torn papers blown by the 
cold wind. 

Then I, too, turned my back on the game, turned my back for 
three weeks on football, and prepared for more serious things. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE , 
Teaching: by Trial and 


Error 


By G. H. HANTUSCH (St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge) 


T is quarter to nine on a September morning. A young man 
steps off a tram-car, picks his way through a crowd of small 
boys in blazers and caps, and walks quickly towards a tall 

Victorian-Gothic building, through the front door and into the 
deserted vestibule. As in all schools, this entrance is reserved for 
staff and visitors, but he will be going through it each day for the 
next three months. He recognises the smell from his first visit, 
something like a railway station, familiar and not unpleasant. The 
year is 1949, and I am the young man. My teaching practice has 
begun. 

Today, by an almost universal rule, a graduate who wants to 
teach must first do a year’s course in education. He studies psycho- 
logy, history of education, methods of teaching and similar subjects 
for two university terms, but a third term is spent at a school, as 
an honorary member of the staff. Normally the practice does not 
come until the theory has been mastered, but times are still far 
from normal. Like many others since the war, I started on my 
practice quite innocent of theory, playing in the dress-rehearsal 
before I had learned my part. 

The first two days were spent in being introduced to the staff 
(there were sixty-five) and in worrying my supervisor about time- 
tables and-schemes of work. Then came a fortnight of observing 
the other masters who taught my special subject. Although I had 
left school four years before, the world of classrooms and desks 
was still familiar to me, but it was uncanny being in a class without 
belonging to it. My arm twitched when questions were asked, and 
an incipient “ Please sir” had often to be smothered. The lessons 
seemed very simple indeed, but quickly I began to admire the skill 
with which some masters marshalled their facts and their class. It 
often seemed as if one was drawing things out of a boy’s head that 
just could not have been there, but no sleight-of-hand was involved. 
Bread cast upon the waters had a habit of returning, even when 
it was not expected. Where a text-book gave one example the 
master would make up ten without pausing to think, and put them 
through bewildering permutations. Each lesson treated only a few 
simple points, but it needed a practised eye to see through the illusion 
of variety. After every lesson the master would give me a short 
explanation, and I was amazed to find that it had all been “ routine 
stuff,” and that the ordered pattern of it had become second nature. 
Without exception the masters insisted that no amount of observa- 
tion could equal the practical value of actual teaching, and before 
long | stood in front of my first class. 

It was a fourth form, and a good set of boys. I was told later 
that they were used to having students teach them. The master sat 
at the back because regulations demanded that he should keep an 
eye on both the class and me. I had spent the evening before 
poring over my instructions, and had made lots of notes in my 
notebook. I was to revise the use of definite and indefinite articles 
in French, and, if there was any time towards the end of the lesson, 
there was an exercise the class could do. I had thought long and 
hard to make up examples, and on paper they satisfied me. 

At first all went well. I found my voice and the class listened. 
I shot out questions, and a forest of hands rose to give answers. 
There were thirty boys, and I had to point at the ones I wanted 
to hear. I knew no names, and they all looked alike. After a time 
I discovered that eyes were no longer fixed on me, but on a piece 
of chalk that was performing acrobatic feats in one of my hands. 
As soon as I caught myself in this nervous action, the chalk dropped 
on the floor and broke. The class gave a unanimous sigh, because 
the suspense had become hard to bear. To regain their attention, 
I had to use my one trump card. “ Potts,” I said, “ give me the 
French for ‘of the inkwell’.” It was a silly question, but he 
answered it. and the class settled down again to placid half-attention 
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and a few smothered yawns. Potts was the only boy whose name 
I had learned. 

There were many such lessons, and after a while I was allowed 
to take classes on my own. On those occasions the boys were 
inevitably in the best of tempers, but more noisy, and from the 
beginning friend Potts became a problem. Somehow there seemed 
to be a Potts or his first cousin in every form. He could be trusted 
to see everything that was accidentally funny in my examples, and 
to draw attention to it in a loud whisper. It was Potts who asked 
about questions of grammar that were a hundred pages further on 
in the book. If Potts had any conception of paradise, it lay some- 
where across the yard, and his efforts to get there during lesson-time 
would have taken a lost soul out of Sheol. The only way to keep 
him quiet, apart from old-fashioned violence, was to keep one jump 
ahead of him and to change the subject frequently. The other 
masters did that, and all told me the golden rule of “ keeping them 
busy.” Where I could apply it, it worked. 

Potts has become the nigger in my woodpile. He is the sort of 
boy who is always in detention, but who comes up to a master on 
the rugger field and talks intelligently about the form team. In 
the staff-room his sins are a welcome topic of conversation, but in 
class he can make the coolest tempers boil over. He is the form 
barometer, and if I ever learn to read him and keep the needle steady, 
I shall have become a teacher. He has set me the problem of 
becoming an actor in the next ten months, for I shall have to learn 
how to keep a straight face at his remarks and how to pour cold 
water on him when he starts taking a liberty too many. 

With my complete ignorance of theory, apart from a few books 
I had read, the time at school was full of trials and errors, with the 
errors well up in front. The masters helped me in every way, and 
I owe them thanks for their advice, their frank criticism, their tact 
when discussing my mistakes, and for the lessons they gave up so 
that I could take them. But it was awkward to be told by one that 
moving about was fatal, and by another that liveliness and movement 
alone kept a class up to the mark. Sometimes I moved around 
with the wrong class, and had my failing pointed out in fatherly 
fashion. 

The school, with its nine-hundred boys, had its own peculiar 
atmosphere, but there was much about it that reminded me of my 
own old school. There was the same impressive headmaster’s study, 
with its high ceiling, dark panels and rows of books ; it was a seat 
of power, but of law also, and much human kindness. There were 
the usual dusty honours boards, with their long lists of boys who 
had made their names in school and out of it. The brass plates 
commemorating old masters seemed to be a particularly fitting 
reward for their long years of service. Despite all these evidences 
of time and its passing, the lists of dates and the records of genera- 
tions, there was youth and timeless vitality about the school. I felt 
it most deeply in Hall, during the Founders’ Day service, in the 
voices of the boys as they sang the school hymn. 

Mr. Chips made a bad start when he ame to his school straight 
from university, and only the happy chance of an Alpine walking- 
tour saved him from a very terrible kind of life. Quite lately the 
phrase “a Himmler of the Lower Fifth” occurred in a very moving 
play about schoolmasters. Perhaps there are many men who teach 
without interest what they only half believe. If this were very 
general, a teaching practice would be a frightening memento mori, 
and many students would hesitate after seeing their future profession 
as no outsider can see it. This was not my impression, and I look 
forward to meeting Potts again, and to hearing a school choir sing 
each morning. There is something about those voices, clear and 
fresh and solemn, that makes me want to hear them for many a day, 


Truants 


This sabbath morning—all good folk in church— 
I watched beneath the innocence of the sky 
Two amorous butterflies flit blindly by ; 
And then, in the cold shadow of a tree, 
Turning my head, I chanced to see 
A spotted flycatcher on his well-worn perch. 
WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAD determined not to mention on this page a single word 
of politics until after the decision has been given on 
February 23rd. Such delicacy of feeling, it will be admitted, 

was a fine and, in its way, a moving thing. I have since regretted 
this self-denying ordinance, since there is much which might be 
said in connection with the letters exchanged between the leaders 
of the Liberal and Conservative Parties about the part played by 
humour in electoral contests. One could trace a whole descending 
scale of election polemics—from the extreme of invective at the 
one end, passing through the several gradations of abuse, irony 
and derision, and concluding with the element of good humour, 
which is effective sometimes upon platforms and very effective when 
committed to the public prints. But since I have resolved during 
these February weeks to write about indifferent subjects, such as 
gladioli and Leigh Hunt, I cannot break that resolution at the very 
outset of the campaign. I shall therefore this week write, not about 
any of the issues which will be placed before the sovereign people, 
but about the things which at the election will be ignored. Having 
read with admiration and sympathy the election manifestoes of the 
two main parties, I find myself bewildered, not so much by the 
many subjects they mention (since they have been careful to ex- 
pound their policies in words of one syllable) as by the fact that 
other significant matters are scarcely mentioned at all. The problem 
is one which should be of interest to all those who are concerned 
with what has been called (idiotically to my mind) “ the philosophy 
of history.” Some student of this abstruse area of thought and 
learning may be able to provide an answer to the question which 
I am about to formulate. All I can say is that I am not satisfied 
that the obvious answer, although it contains part of the truth, 
provides any complete philosophic explanation. 
* 7 * 

My problem, stated as simply as possible, is as follows. The 
election manifestoes, although they examine in detail and with charm 
the varied domestic problems with which the country is today con- 
fronted, dismiss in a few short sentences those external issues, 
whether imperial or foreign, which hang like a black snow-cloud 
in the east. The answer which is generally given to this question 
is that the ordinary elector (and most electors are ordinary) is more 
interested in the pay-packet or the shopping-basket than in the 
hydrogen bomb. This evasion of important factors in our future 
destiny appears to me to be unimaginative. The extent of the pay- 
packet or the depth and emptiness of the shopping-basket assuredly 
interest and affect the many millions who find it hard indeed to 
cope with the cost of living. Yet, whereas these matters may have 
an all-important bearing upon their means of living, the external 
situation, in company with the hydrogen bomb, may have a most 
decisive effect, not merely on their liberties and their means of living, 
but upon their lives. When I ask candidates, statesmen and his- 
torians to explain to me this distortion of values, they regret that 
any man should be so naive. It is to them self-evident that in an 
age of universal suffrage and popular education the electors should 
be more concerned with their day-to-day requirements than with 
any hypothetical dangers. How can one, they argue, expect the 
harried housewife or the earnest artisan to be anything but wholly 
indifferent to all that Tiridates may threaten, when they are eternally 
worried by the prospect of what to obtain for the next Sunday 
meal ? 

, * 7 » 

I am not for one instant denying that this is, in fact, the attitude 
of the British electorate. I have fought three elections in the last 
fifteen years, and in the course of these elections, and of others 
which I have attended, I must, I suppose, have been asked a 
thousand questions. Of these thousand questions, those which 
related to foreign or imperial affairs cannot have been many more 
than thirty to forty, which is a meagre proportion. I have even 
observed that when from the platform I have turned my discourse 


into foreign channels, there ensues a complete lull in the attention 
of the audience, punctuated often (as I develop my powerful 
periods) with a cry of “ Keep off it! ”. I admit, therefore, that the 
Statesmen and syndicates who, and which, drafted and prepared these 
potent pamphlets were probably correct, from the electoral point 
of view, in relegating our vast external problems to a few short 
lines of somewhat meaningless exhortation. What I do not admit 
is that the reasons which are generally adduced as explaining this 
mood of public indifference are really as self-evident as is some- 
times averred. After all, between 1930 and 1935 the public really 
were concerned with the League of Nations, and although they only 
rarely asked questions about it at public meetings, they certainly 
did fill up the ballot addressed to them by the League of Nations 
Union with assiduity and in great numbers. Moreover, it is not 
sufficient explanation to contend that the voters today, being better 
educated and as such more conscious of their own class interests 
and power, believe that by exacting pledges from their candidates 
they can exert a more direct influence upon the legislature. Nor 
am I entirely satisfied with the materialistic argument which assures 
us that any true democracy will pay attention to economic argu- 
ments and promises, and will in no circumstances be moved by 
any statements, however weighty, concerning external or hypo- 
thetical conditions of which they have no personal experience and 
which, in any case, they would be unable to control. 


« . « . 


Why, if this be true, was Mr. Gladstone able in 1879 to lash 
Scottish miners and Yorkshire mill-hands into paroxysms of passion 
in regard to events which were then occurring in Bulgaria ? Surely 
the economic insecurity of those electors in the Midlothian cam- 
paign was far more acute than any which the modern voter need 
immediately fear today ? Surely, even in Scotland, the level of 
education at that date and among the masses was lower than it is 
today ? No national leader in this year 1950 could arouse a 
popular audience to even momentary attention by discoursing about 
Bulgaria. Moreover, in 1879, however atrocious may have been 
the conduct of the then unspeakable Turk, however immediate 
might be the effect of that conduct upon the unhappy inhabitants 
of Rumelia or the Dobrudja, it is difficult to conceive that the 
voters of Lanark felt that their own interests were in any sense 
directly involved. Today the march of events in Tibet or Formosa, 
at Petsamo or Helsinki, may at any moment create a situation which 
could expose the ordinary citizen of this country to the gravest 
dangers and sacrifices. Yet whereas in 1879 the voters of this 
country shouted themselves hoarse in denunciation of the Turk or 
Russian, the voters of 1950 are encouraged and inveigled to tuck 
incomparably greater dangers into the side-pockets of their minds. 
Can so strange and disquieting a phenomenon be wholly or satis- 
factorily accounted for by arguments to the effect that man has 
today, in fact, ceased to be a political, and become an economic, 
animal ; or that the class-consciousness of the masses has blurred 
the old clear-cut sense of international rivalry ? 


* e * * 


Such explanations do, in all probability, account for two-thirds 
of the change which has occurred since 1879. The remaining third 
must, I suggest, be ascribed to other causes. The Midlothian cam- 
paign was conducted in a fervour of righteous indignation ; the 
emotion aroused in those audiences was a moral, not a_ political, 
emotion. The ethical appeal has today lost its potency. The voters 
of 1879, again, believed that Great Britain was sufficiently powerful 
to impose, without grave danger to herself, a moral solution. They 
do not believe that today. And thus the modern voter has ceased 
to be moved by external iniquities, has ceased to assume that we 
could, if we desired, abolish those iniquities, and turns an indifferent 
back upon problems which he feels are beyond the strength of any 
political party to solve. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


« Ring Round the Moon.” By 
Christopher Fry. (Globe.) 


Anouilh. Translated by 


Jean 


For al! its dreamy elegance, this is a shot-gun wedding. For better 
or for worse, a poet subdues himself to prose ; for richer or for 

rer, the English language takes possession of the French ; and 
the ceremony is conducted in a manner which, though it is the 
very opposite of perfunctory, shows a scant regard for sentiments 
which go deeper than the supeificial. To call the result a 
mésalliance would perhaps be going too far, but the stylish accoutre- 
ments of this “ charade with music ~ cannot conceal the fact that 
there is something forced and flat about it. A little ballet-dancer 
is smuggled into a great house in order that, by outshining other 
beauties at a ball, she may———. But really, now I come to think 
of it, | am not at all sure that I can remember exactly what the 
object of the exercise was, for the hero and the villain were twin 
brothers, and, since both were played by the same actor, the 
intricacies of the plot became more than ordinarily difficult to 
follow. It was all very graceful and inconsequent, and it took place 
in a delicately surrealist winter garden designed by Mr. Oliver 
Messel ; some (but not all) of the ladies were dressed in the style 
of the “twenties, while the gentlemen favoured a much earlier 
fashion. Mr. Cecil Trouncer as a dyspeptic millionaire galvanised 
the play into life in a scene where he tore up several small fortunes 
in bank-notes, and Miss Claire Bloom gave the little dancer a 
pure and waif-like charm. Miss Margaret Rutherford, though less 
(IL suspect) of a grande dame than the author intended, fired broad- 
sides of broad humour from a bathchair, Miss Mona Washbourne 
and Mr. David Horne were excellent in minor parts, and Mr. Paul 
Scofield played both twins with considerable address. Mr. Peter 
Brook’s production was ingenious, and Mr. Fry’s translation a good 
deal more than workmarlike ; but I didn’t think it all added up to 
very much. 


“A Lady Mislaid.” (St. Martin’s.) 


We know already that there are two Kenneth Hornes, and that he 
of Sidi Barrani has nothing to do with the entertainment under 
review. There may be many more Kenneths of that ilk (note 
sentence illustrating the correct, affected and wholly superfluous 
use of “ ilk”), but my thegry is that the Horne on the agenda has— 
and now we have started using silly words we may as well go on 
doing so—pronounced schizoid tendencies ; in other words, there 
are more or less two of him. One has an amusing and original 
mind. When the human remains unearthed in the chicken-run 
turn out to be not Mrs. Smith’s but those of an Ancient Briton 
the soft-hearted heroine, who sympathises with the policeman’s 
disappointment, points out (what is both true and ridiculous) that 
the blow would have been less bitter if it had been a Roundhead 
or a Jacobite ; and it was a good idea to invert the old formula 
of a woman shielding a deserter and produce a husband whose 
protective instincts are called into play by a wife who is on the 
run from the A.T.S. 

But there is another and, alas, a more obtrusive Mr. Horne 
whose jokes are less than good, whose characters behave in a 
gratuitously implausible manner and whose situations manage to 
combine the obvious with the unlikely in a way dreadfully familiar 
to hardened theatre-goers. Horne major is the dominant partner 
at the St. Martin’s, where his infelicities are emphasised rather than 
obscured in Mr. Anthony Hawtrey’s production, and as a result 
this ingenious tale of suspected murder, attempted exhumation and 
repeated bigamy goes for a great deal less than it might have if 
Horne minor had had more of a hand in it. 

Miss Avice Landone, alternately fluttering and defiant, does very 
well as the lady whose old-world cottage is thought to conceal a 
corpse, and Mr. Ronald Ward (who is thought to have hidden it 
there) presents with great skill a character both diverting and am- 
biguous. Mr. Hugh Latimer, as a detective-sergeant, acted force- 
fully but without at any time suggesting that he actually belonged 
to the police force ; and Miss Gwendoline Watford struggled nobly 
with a young lady novelist the conception of whose character 
represents Horne major’s least forgivable lapse into triteness and 
artificiality. 


By Kenneth Horne. 


PETER FLEMING. 
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ARTS 


CINEMA 


“The Miracle.” (Academy.)——“ Neptune’s Daughter.” (Empire.) 


The Miracle is Signor Roberto Rossellini’s forty-minute tribute to 
Anna Magnani. This magnificent actress plays the part of a nit- 
witted goat-girl who mistakes a passing seducer for St. Joseph, and 
finding herself pregnant assumes, with radiant humility, that once 
again a woman has been graced by God. Mocked and geviled by 
the community in which she lives, she climbs high into the hills and 
has her child, alone and untended, in a disused chapel. That is all, 
but such is the power of Signora Magnani’s acting that it proved 
sufficient to turn an audience of critics to stone. Nobody coughed ; 
nobody scratched in his pocket for matches ; nobody stirred. The 
shuffling figure in torn skirt and wrinkled stockings, carrying a 
carpet bag and two empty tin cans, labouring (in every sense of the 
word) up the steep and stony way, held us as fixed as statues. 

This brief encounter with two of the most brilliant craftsmen of 
our age, this rare glimpse of cinematographic art, has, of course, 
been the cue for intervention by the British censor. Alone, I believe, 
of all the censors in Europe, he has refused a certificate, and The 
Miracle must come before each local Council or Watch Committee 
in the land before it is shown. On the grounds of blasphemy I am 
convinced that the censor is over-sensitive, for the girl’s delusion 
is treated with complete reverence, and the only un-Christian 
element is found in the behaviour of the Christians. On the grounds 
of indecency it might be supposed that even the English know that 
it hurts very much to have a baby, and Signora Magnani’s pain 
should not unduly exacerbate the feelings of audiences nurtured 
on gangsters kicking each other in the stomach or on heroes being 
tortured by the Gestapo. I cannot understand why, save where the 
theme is demoralising or subversive, we should be guarded like 
hothouse orchids from suffering. Or for that matter, from religious 
mania. This is a beautiful film, as unharmful as it is sensitive, and 
I] feel that the average Englishman is insulted by the censor’s reluc- 
tance to let him decide for himself whether he is an adult or not. 

In the same programme is an experimental film by Mr. George 
Hoellering comparing items of primitive and modern art. To the 
artistically minded it will be of some interest, but personally, unable 
to distinguish the primitive from the modern, or, it must be con- 
fessed, the modern from the primitive, I was only certain of one 
thing—that I disliked both. 

* ” * 

I have no idea whether Neptune's Daughter is a good musical 
or not because after the foggy cold of Leicester Square it seemed 
so unbelievably bright and warm that my critical faculties became 
submerged in a wave of benevolence. Mr. Xavier Cugat, divorced 
for once from his papillon dog, played hot rhumbas; Miss Esther 
Williams and various sparsely dressed girls plunged into Reckitt’s 
blue pools, and Mr. Ricardo Montalban sang: “Oh baby it’s cold 
outside!” on a sultry moonlit night. ‘Thawing under the blaze of 
colour, I smiled vacuously at Mr. Red Skelton’s antics, and his efforts 
to mount a horse, though not novel, caused me unexpected and, 
I have a shrewd suspicion, uncalled-for bursts of mirth. I was, 
in fact, in an escapist mood, and, being out to enjoy myself, did 
just that very thing. Rather unorthodox, of course, but I don't 
suppose there can be much harm in it. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THREE works written within three years of each other have turned 
my attention back forty years. Mahler’s Song of the Earth, written 
in 1908, was played by the L.P.O. under van Beinum on 
January 26th. Elgar's violin concerto, written in 1910, by Menuhin 
and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Boult on the 27th, and 
Sibelius’s Fourth Symphony by the R.P.O. under Beecham on the 
25th. The soloists in the Song of the Earth were Eugenia Zareska 
and Kenneth Neate, excellent in style and tone-quality, though the 
tenor part did not always surmount Mahler's orchestration, which 
demands heroic quantity as well as lyrical quality. “A creation 
sub specie mortis” Bruno Walter calls this music, six Chinese 
miniatures set for colossal orchestra and providing no more than 
six points of departure from which Mahler can embark on excur- 
sions into the departments of his own interior countryside. The 
mood is autumnal; even the memories of spring are bitter and 
full of intimations of mortality ; every visual suggestion of the 
poem becomes an allegory of intensely personal application. Here 
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Mahler rambles, certainly, but never proses; and for unfailing 
poetry and personal expressiveness the Song of the Earth has no 
rivals in his works after the early Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen. 

After vicissitudes which obtained far more Press attention than 
the object for which they were undergone, Menuhin naturally 
played with less than his accustomed finish and detachment. No 
violin concerto more than Elgar’s combines musical quality with 
virtuosity. The tone, the temperament, the aptitudes (occasionally 
even the ineptitudes) of the violin are the inspiration of the music 
just as truly as any prima donna inspired the operatic composer of 
an earlier day. Though the musical ideas and their treatment are 
always hi@hly respectable, it is the violin’s treatment of them that 
holds our attention. The plays written for Bernhardt or Duse 
seldom pass muster with lesser actresses as protagonists, and Elgar’s 
concerto needs a similar giant in the title-réle. Circumstances pre- 
vented Menuhin from perfectly filling the part. 

Sibelius’s fourth symphony has the reputation of a forbidding 
work, but if this means that the composer's intentions are not clear 
in performance, Sir Thomas Beecham may be said to have disproved 
the accusation. This music does not come to meet the listener, 
nor is it ever smiling or complacent ; but, at least in this perform- 
ance, it was perfectly clear. The individual listener may prefer 
more humanity, more warmth or more bonhomie, but the com- 
poser puts before him, without a moment's hesitation or fumbling, 
a perfectly articulated construction whose poetry and significance 
cannot be called in question. 

* * 7 * 


Raymond Trouard played Liszt’s E flat major and Ravel’s G 
major piano concertos with the Philharmonia Orchestra at the New 
Era Society’s concert on January 3lst. This was piano-playing on 
a grand scale, which showed up the age of the Albert Hall instru- 
ment in moments of climax. The first and last movements of 
Ravel’s concerto are indeed diverting (he planned the work as a 
divertissement), but the middle movement suffers from a_ short- 
winded, broken-backed melody which irritates rather than diverts. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


ART 


Fusett to me has always suggested the bogus clairvoyant who one 
day, without quite knowing how, managed to “ get through.” The 
posturing little Swiss—‘ capricious, vain and affected” Northcote 
called him—tried hard to inspire pity and terror, yet he succeeded, 
for most of his life, in achieving only a series of contrived alarums, 
grimacings and gesticulations, puffed up to a size where they appear 
drained of all real content. His Gothic ambitions patently outran 
the executive abilities he sought to learn from Michelangelo and 
mannerist etchings. He was a child of his turbulent period, a 
poetaster, “a refugee from culture” as Mr. Nicholas Powell has it ; 
one who turned to painting partly to pique his father and partly 
because it paid better than writing. 

And then, for a period, in his drawings of women, this self-styled 
“painter to the Devil” really did achieve documents of terrible 
significance, really did reveal an almost demonic power. The overt 
horrors are replaced by an atmosphere heavy with implications of 
perversion. The enigmatic backs slide into the massive necks that 
taper into the monstrous head-dresses. Nothing happens, yet the 
tension is the tension of nightmare. By drastic changes in scale, 
by the juxtaposition of nudity and the most elaborate clothing, 
Fuseli’s own psychological quirks and his preoccupation with certain 
sexual fetishes have produced a fevered intensity that still affects us 
a century and a half later. 

I see no reason, as a result of the exhibition which the Arts Council 
and the Pro Helvetia Foundation have brought to the New Burling- 
ton Galleries, to reverse the current assessment which associates 
Fuseli’s importance first and last with his drawings. To be sure, 
some of the cleaned canvasses from Switzerland show passages 
here and there of colour and handling which may surprise those 
who only know the leathery oils in this country. Equally, the inven- 
tive powers they show, which seem so ludicrously inadequate to us 
today, must be judged against an age in which the dream had yet 
to be exploited as a source of the unexpected. Nevertheless, Fuseli 
was not a painter. It seems unlikely that his present fashion will 
continue to grow or that history will grant him as high a place as 
that claimed by Professor Ganz—though at the same time he will 
never now disappear from view as he did before 1914. The exhibi- 
tion includes a small number of drawings by some of the artists 
associated with Fuseli—Romney, the Runcimans and the ever- 
puzzling John Brown. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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1950 


COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE is an old, trite Latin couplet (quoted by Sir Thomas Browne): 
“ Si sol splendescat Maria purificante 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante ;” 

and there is a Scottish jingle—is it a translation?—to the same effect. A 
sunny February 2nd foretells that “the half o’ winter’s to come 
and mair.” The date takes, perhaps, a bigger place in popular custom 
and superstition than any other, and the Christian celebration has a 
predecessor in the “ Februation” of the people in ancient Rome. As to 
the influence of the day on weather, the German in the Middle Ages 
preferred to see a wolf in his sheep-fold rather than the sun, and harvest 
was estimated in our Western islands by certain mystic evidence taken 
on the night of February 2nd. Herrick has been much quoted for his 
urgency to take down every sprig of holly and mistletoe by this day; 
but from where did he get his idea that box should be substituted till 
Easter, and after that yew and then birch for Whitsuntide and rushes 
and oak thereafter? It is the result of the inefficient wording of an Act 
of Parliament that the close season in Britain begins not on the first but 
the second day of February. We have many superfluous double letters 
in English which there is a tendency to drop, as in faggot, but one would 
like to see the older spelling of Candlemass restored, that the derivation 
might be widely appreciated. Even Henry VIII advised the lighting of 
candles on this date. 


Welcome Fat 

Those who feed birds, a very desirable charity during late frosts, are 
wont to wonder why a good many species, such as wrens, buntings, red- 
wings and tit-larks, some most vulnerable to the starvation of cold, will 
not be attracted to the feast. The experience of a dweller in Cumber- 
land (who saved hundreds of lives in the winter of °46) should be worth 
imitation, both for kindness’ and interest’s sake. Hound-meal or biscuit- 
meal is spread out, softened by veterinary cod-liver oi] such as many 
people give to their hens. It was found that all kinds of birds from gulls 
to wrens appreciated this desirable fat which is the crying need. The 
same successful feeder is astonished at the number and variety of birds 
that fall to work on the half-rotten apples thrown out—and this, too, is 
my experience. Birds, and for that matter beasts, are almost as greedy 
for moisture as for food in hard weather, and doubtless the apples supply 
the deficiency. They give both meat and drink. As to the oil, a very 
small amount suffices. It is to be feared that short supplies of food in 
recent years have caused many people to give up the bird-feeding habit. 
May they resume it! As to forms of food, birds much prefer uncooked 
to cooked porridge, which is apt to be either too sticky or frozen too hard. 


Friends in Need 

A number of stories—to which I could add from my own experience— 
have recently reached me of the queer confidence shown in man by 
animals of many sorts, both birds and mammals, when in extreme danger. 
Here is one of the strangest. Two women (whose names are household 
words) were paddling their punt on a backwater near Mapledurham 
when a kingfisher alighted on the edge of their craft, sidled along and 
allowed, or asked, the punter to take it up in her hand. She found that 
the bird had a too large fish in its throat which it could neither swallow 
nor expel. She managed to pull it out, and the kingfisher flew away 
“ without any sign of gratitude.” I knew of the case of a lark that dived 
down into a boat on the Solent to escape from a pursuing hawk and 
showed no fear of the occupants. They were for the moment friends. 


A Query 

A quaint question is put to me: Do hedgehogs eat potatoes? A 
gardener who suspected rats found a dead hedgehog, and thereafter no 
potatoes were eaten. It is one of the odder and least explicable super- 
Stitions that hedgehogs milk cows; and it is only a very little more 
likely that they eat potatoes. At any rate potatoes are now safe, for 
the hedgehog is a very thorough hibernator, even if he should retire to 
a potato clamp. 


In the Garden 

I made some allusion in the past to the growing popularity of the 
annual carnations and of the newer pentstemons. To these may be added 
the later petunias. A magnificent variety has been “ created ” after 
years of work by the sisters of a convent near Toulon-sur-Mer, the same 
district as gave us the Chabaud carnations grown annually from seed. 
Mr. Roberts (Faversham, Kent), who is the introducer, describes the 
petunia, I see (solving a doubt of mine), as “ half-hardy perennial usually 
grown as half-hardy annual.” With me the annual carnations are still 
flowering after leaving the garden beds for a room and a cold greenhouse. 


» W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 3 


Report by Hilary Brett-Smith 


4 prize is offered for nine lines to complete a poem beginning: 
“Some fifty years before 
These three had shared a bungalow 
In Bangalore... .” 

These lines evoked a gratifyingly wide range of nostalgia, passion 
and geography. although a number of competitors put themselves 
out of court by deviating too markedly from the rhythm and rhyme 
scheme of the original, I was sorry to have to rule out on these 
grounds Mr W. M. Spafford’s Maisie, for instance, who 

“With What She Knew 
From The Turn of the Screw 
Kept house for the brothers James.” 
Other distinguished trios were the Reverend F. C. Gill’s Gandhi, 
Kipling and Bernard Shaw (who tripped up on a cockney rhyme 
among other things) and Peter Seward’s 
“Lady Astor, Anna Pauker 
And Mistinguette.” 
who failed to fulfil their collective promise. I also liked the idea 
of Howard Cape’s trio of elephants ridden by three hirsute Gurkhas 
ata circus. Interesting supernumeraries ranged from some unusually 
active man-eating tarantulas to “ the charming and disarming belles 
of Bow.” 

There was, naturally enough, plenty of local colour from the 
gorgeous East as well as the Middle West, from Idaho to Monte- 
bello, and the swamps of Borneo to where 

“In fifty low degrees 
The naughty Cingalese 
Lies frozen in Tibet.” 
but the more homely Wormwood Scrubs and Bognor Regis also 
found their laureates. 

Although frequently packed with character and action, the verses 
too often failed of their climax. Mr. H. Pitchforth, for instance, 
started well: 

“ And later, on the stairs, 
Captains discreet, had passed incognito 
In Armentiéres ” 
but dwindled sadly: among honourable exceptions must be 
numbered W. M. Chisholm’s squaw who finally lost her temper and 
beat them up 
“With many a blow 
And sold them both as tongue galore 
In tins rectangular.” 
and Captain W. R. S. Robertson, whose otherwise unalarming tale 
ended 
“ There’s only one thing more. 
The other two had twins, and so 
They now are four.” 

Many tragedies were caused by our prevailing controls and 
restrictions, some few by election fever: perhaps the hardest case 
was that of the three whd transported their bungalow with infinite 
toil from Bangalore to Waterloo, 

“sought a PERMIT, failed, and so 
Were forced to burn their bungalow.” 

A first prize of three pounds goes to R. Kennard Davis and a 
second of two pounds to G. J. Milne: honourable mention to Mrs. 
F. M. Keen for her first five lines, but she needed a pithier ending 
and a better rhyme scheme. 

7 * * * 


FIRST PRIZE 
Some fifty years before 
These three had shared a bungalow 
In Bangalore—and now 
One is wearing dungarees 
And serving sangaree to Cingalese 
In Singapore ; 
And one, that played the banjo in 
The bungalow at Bangalore 
To mandarins at Mandalay now plays the mandolin, 
But sadder far, 
Andalusian Ann is eating marzipan 
In Zanzibar! 
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SECOND PRIZE 
Some fifty years before 
These three had shared a bungalow 
In Bangalore. 
No Dumas, fils or pére, 
Has so far told the tale of these 
“ Trois Mousquetaires.” 
Yet one, an honoured name, 
‘Gainst fearful odds has fought and won 
His way to fame. 
He's known both near and far, 
He writes, he speaks, he paints and smokes 
A big cigar. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


Some fifty years before, 

These three had shared a bungalow 
In Bangalore, 

And every night, when they were tight, 
They used to shoot ai folk on sight, 
Thus making enemies galore 

Among the loving kith and kin 

Of those they carelessly did in. 

And so, 

At last they had to go, 

And never more 

Set foot in Bangalore. 


COMPETITION No. 5 


Set by Vernon Bartlett 


State in 200 words how any one of the following would be likely 
to vote at the forthcoming General Election and why: 

Florence Nightingale, John Wilkes, Shelley, Wat Tyler, a Runny- 
mede Baron, Titus Oates. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “Competition,” and must 
bé received not later than February 10th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 17th. 





Comet Capabilities and Economics 


Economy Through Speed 





OLLOWING the recent announcement of the perfor- 
mance figures of the Comet jet airliner (four de Havilland Ghost turbines) 
the builders are happy to announce that compared with the most modern 
liners in its class now in world service the Comet, by reason of its great 


speed, is expected to be about twenty per cent, cheaper per ton-mile, 


Furthermore, its speed enables it to do at least half as 
much work again per year, and with earnings in proportion. There will 


be more profit per ton-mile, and on many more ton-miles, 


These figures are based on the performance of the 
Comet to-day ; developments are already under way which will improve 


them. 


Moreover, the Comet's incomparable simplicity 
brings further intangible but substantial advantages in maintenance, 


allec ting operational convenience and cost, 


DE HAV ELL AS.@ 
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LETTERS TO 


General Rommel 


Sir,—After reading Mr. Desmond Young’s Rommel, | have been much 
interested in reading your review of the book in the Spectator of January 
27th by Sir James Grigg. I venture to suggest that Sir James Grigg hits 
the right nail on the head when he says, “ The really important question 
raised by the book is that of Rommel’s and other German generals’ 
attitude towards and relationship with Hitler.” My own solution of this 
problem, which I put forward with diffidence, is that the officer corps 
of the German Army, if not the greater part of the German nation, had 
become agnostic and grossly materialistic as far back as 1898. No 
standards but material standards counted. No moral ideal prevailed 
except success—whether it paid. 

In 1898, as an undergraduate, I happened to be attached to a Garde du 
Corps regiment for a fortnight during manoeuvres, when I was pleasantly 
entertained in the officers’ mess. Later I followed the grand manoeuvres 
as a correspondent of an English daily paper. I recently re-read my 
letters of that date. They reflect the shock which the prevailing 
agnosticism and the lack of any moral standard except success made 
on a young but not unduly priggish mind. The suggestion which creeps 
in occasionally in the book that Rommel did not know of the beastliness 
of the Nazi régime and Hitler seems to me without foundation. Everybody 
in Germany knew It was a common subject of discussion in all clubs, 
particularly military clubs. And, what is more, the public were meant 
to know to intimidate doubters into submission.—Yours truly, 

Nyton, Aldingbourne, Nr. Chichester. C. WALEY COHEN. 


Sirk,—Sir James Grigg in his review of Rommel by Brigadier Desmond 
Young comments adversely on the fact that Field-Marshal Montgomery 
was not among those who contributed to an appreciation of Rommel. 
It is a fact that Field-Marshal Montgomery took over command of the 
Eighth Army at a time when it was superior in equipment and man- 
power to Rommel’s forces. The British Cabinet had realised that 
the tanks it had previously been supplying were inadequate. Surely any 
army commander worth his salt would have achieved results similar to 
Montgomery? Brigadier Young very fairly explains all this and, perhaps, 
Sir James Grigg need look no further for his explanation —yYours 
faithfully, DouGLAS BAND. 
8 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Problems of Cypriot Citizenship 


Sir,—Mr. Woodhouse, in his admirable article on Enosis, suggests that 
Greek political parties will soon have to divide for or against it. But 
surely, as far as Cyprus is concerned, there is a middle way. The British 
Government has offered Cyprus a constitution, and excludes Enosis. 
The Cypriots demand Enosis and exclude a constitution. There is thus 
a deadlock which requires to be broken. Some years ago a compromise 
solution was proposed by Mr. Amery, who had studied the problem of 
Cyprus as Colonial Secretary. He envisaged a form of Anglo-Greek 
citizenship, by which Cypriots could become Greek subjects in Greece 
and British subjects in Britain, and Greeks could become British 
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subjects in Cyprus. Such a solution would go far to satisfy the 
Cypriot desire for Enosis, which is largely a matter of sentiment. At 
the same time it would enable Cyprus to remain within the Common- 
wealth, reaping its economic benefits and progressing towards self- 
government under an intermediate British régime. It would also calm 
the Greek agitation for Enosis. The “ Great Idea” might thus to some 
extent be shifted from a Communist to an Anglo-Hellenic basis.—Yours 
faithfully, Kinross. 
4 Warwick Avenue, W.2. 


Intercommunion 


Sir,—It is indeed true, as Mr. Boycott claims, that “ different people 
believe different things about the Holy Communion.” It is also obvious 
to any honest observer that there are greater differences, on this subject, 
between schools of thought within the Anglican Church than there are 
between many Anglicans and many of their Free Church brethren. 

But Mr. Boycott surely should not add the misleading claim that “to 
Anglicans the Holy Communion is” (my italics) “an offering, oblation 
and sacrifice ” (with evident reference to the central act of consecration). 
The language of our Reformed Prayer Book carefully restricts such a 
description to the unique and never to be repeated sacrifice of our Lord 
on the cross. 

There is indeed a sacrifice at Holy Communion: “ This our sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving.” There is an oblation of “ ourselves, our 
souls and bodies,” which “* we offer and present . . . to be a reasonable, 
holy and lively sacrifice unto thee.” In such a sacrifice and oblation 
what Free Churchman will not gladly participate? 

Of course, the service means much more than that, both to Anglicans 
and to Free Churchmen. But this is not the place for an exposition of 
that fuller meaning.—Yours faithfully, R. W. Howarp. 

St. Peter's Hall, Oxford. 

Sir,—Even if it be admitted—as I think it must—that to most, perhaps 
all, Nonconformists the Holy Communion is little more than a memorial 
feast of love, it is difficult to see, with one of your correspondents, any 
conceivable reason why this should be looked upon as a barrier to their 
joining at the Lord’s table with those of us who believe it to be something 
more than ,a symbol.—Yours faithfully, Eva Morton. 

54 Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


Bureaucracy and Justice 


Sir,—I am not an important person, nor ordinarily concerned with surtax, 
but chanced to emerge from retirement to do a salaried Government job, 
by request, for the fatal year of the “Special Contribution,” so called, 
remaining blissfully unaware of liability to this exaction until April 2nd, 
1949, when I received a demand from the Special Commissioners for 
retrospective payment of what was to me a staggering sum under this 
head. The notice stated that any appeal must be made within 28 days. 
As the figures appeared to me erroneous in one respect, I duly appealed 
on April 19th. The reply came in four months, dated August 17th. I 
replied on August 22nd; and on September 9th, as advised by a pro- 
fessional accountant, I sent a cheque for the sum demanded. On 
November 28th the Special Commissioners sent me a demand, no great 
sum, but to cover “ 252 days’ interest at 2 per cent.” (i.e. from January Ist 
to September 9th). My respectful challenge of this “ interest” has now 
been answered, with unusual alacrity, by a statement that this charge 
“is mandatory” and that the Commissioners have no power to adjust 
it “even where, as in your case, the Notice of Assessment was not sent 
to you until April, 1949." So, because the authorities, for whatever 
reason, did not, or could not, notify the victims (they admit, in their last 
letter, “ many such cases ”) at the proper date, we have to pay “ interest ” 
on their delay during (in my case) at the very least 90 days from the 
datum line, January Ist, to the issue of their first demand, and for a 
further 110 days during which they chose not to answer a genuine appeal 
suggested by themselves in print as allowable within 28 days. 

Is not this a case where equity and the law (i.e. Section 54 (3), Finance 
Act, 1948) palpably collide? How could a victim pay on January Ist 
when no request for payment had been made? And what justice is there 
in fining him for not knowing what he could not possibly know until 
from the chaos of the income-tax office a belated demand at last 
emerged? By even further procrastination the Commissioners could 
have increased my period for which interest is “ legally ” due; so ought I 
to be grateful that they did not wait until May or later ?—-Yours faith- 
fully, ONE OF THE “ VERY MAny.” 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Middle-Class Argument 


Sin,—May I put a question to your correspondent, Mr. D. Willott ? 
J am a university graduate, a trained teacher, now a housewife with one 
son of eight. I have voluntarily undertaken a part-time teaching post 
(and both my husband and I a good deal of self-sacrifice) in order to 
send my son to a preparatory school where he is one of a class of 2 
At the nearby elementary school, excellent as regards building and 
equipment, the comparable class is over 50 and growing. 1 his alone 
we regard as a damning disadvantage. 

I wish to ask Mr. Willott this question. I do extra work and spend 
the money on my son’s education. Would he object if I worked long 
hours to buy and maintain a car, or spent the money on frivolities ? 
Or would he then object that I was having an unfair share of those 
things ’ 

Incidentally 
school child, and I 
advantage for our greater-than- 
Surrey 


my son works a good deal harder than the elementary 
personally consider that we are entitled to some 
Yours truly, 


HOUSEWIFE. 


average effort. 
Banst ad, 
He is now at a public school. 
Oxford. Mr Willott asks 
to afford this, when 
schools. In our village 
more than my husband 
of values. It is not a 


son to a prep. school. 

two years go up to 
right we have to be 
understaffed State 


much 


Sirn,_-We sent our 
We hope he will in 
Jane—and us—what 
millions. of children are in 
school are children whose parents earn 
and I do. We and they have a different scale 
matter of praise or blame ; just an inheritance. 


able 


We cannot afford any domestic help. I have’ not been away for a 
holiday for eleven years. I farm the glebe, only eleven acres, worse 
luck! I was a country girl, brought up, so to speak, in the stables 


so it was not difficult to switch over to cows. I get up at 5.30 and go 
to bed about 10 o'clock. I am terribly lucky because I’m a round peg 
ina round hole. I have one regret—our iovely neglected garden, and 
in the same instant comes envy of Mrs. Hamilton's pretty garden and 
Dutch bulbs and ability to keep awake in the evening to listen to 
symphony concerts.—Yours faithfully, Country Rector’s WIFE. 


Shop Stewards 


Six.—_No doubt there are many people who, like 
know “ what a shop steward’s work is—or who pays him.” 
of a shop steward are laid down in rule, and among other things he is 
expected to examine and sign at least once a quarter the contribution 
cards of all members, to use every endeavour to see that all men starting 
are duly qualified trade unionists, and that all persons are receiving the 
approved rates and complying with the practice of the shop and district, 
and for these purposes to examine cards and pay-tickets, and to report 
to the district committee any case in which the position is not satisfactory 
and cannot be adjusted within the shop. To report regularly, and at 
least every quarter, in writing, to the district committee on all 
matters in the shop affecting the trade, and to keep the district committee 
posted with regard to all events occurring in the shop. To interview 
foremen or any other persons representing the management on any 
question arising in the shop or department, provided that no question 
involving a principle, change of practice, or stoppage of work shall be 
determined in any shop until it has been reported to and ratified by the 
district committee, and that in all matters shop stewards, conveners and 
committees shall act within the rules and principles laid down by the 
district committee and the executive council, and in national or district 


agreements. 


Robert Auld, do not 
The duties 


once 


The shop steward is paid 6s. 6d. per quarter, if he or she submits a 
written report, and this is the only payment made. Trusting this infor- 
mation will enlighten Robert Auld as to work of a shop steward. On 
the question of the wages of shop stewards “ being charged to Labour 
afraid Robert Auld will have to solve his own 
Yours faithfully, J. REID, 

London North District Secretary, 

Amalgamated Engineering Union. 


election expenses,” I am 
if one exists! 
Road, 
N.W.S., 


legal riddle, 
ISS Fortress 
Tufnell Park, 


.- Le: . casi 
English-Teaching in Egypt 
Sik.—Your correspondent Mr. Reed has done nothing to correct or 
complete the two main points of my article. No one with a practical 
knowledge of teaching in Egypt would claim that the standard of spoken 
English and the knowledge of English and of English institutions is as 
high today as it was before the war. 1 claim that this is due to one thing 
in particular: the lack of British teachers in Egyptian primary and 
secondary schools. I suggest this cause could be overcome if teachers 
were given sufficient pay. 
There are many Egyptian teachers who teach English, but I regret I 
cannot share Mr. Reed's high opinion of them. Graduates from the 


English departments of the two universities naturally prefer commerce, 
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150 THE SPECTATOR, 
broadcasting or journalism to teaching at £E12 a month, so that only 
those who can find nothing better to do join the ranks, with the few 
exceptions who feel they really have a vocation for teaching. The British 
Council's special courses for teachers are, I recall, held in mid-summer 
when most Egyptians put on a mask of alertness to conceal a very 
natural state of coma. In consequence, the lecturers (some of whom are 
university lecturers earning a few more pounds) find the courses dis- 
appointing, while those in charge of English-teaching in the schools find 
their freshly instructed subordinates little improved. 

The English schools at Heliopolis and Suez have a reputation, but 
experience shows they are not so successful as the /ycées. For instance, 
I found my fourth-year French students at Cairo University (all from 
lycées) far more appreciative of Shakespeare than my fourth-year English 
students (from Egyptian and English schools), mainly because they had 
read most of Shakespeare’s plays at school. Collectively they wrote 
better English essays than their counterparts in the English section. But 
in both cases the knowledge of English was poor ; the desire to learn was 
keen. Mr. Reed’s comments on the numbers at English schools simply 
amplifies my point that to satisfy the desire we need more Englishmen 
teaching English, but we shall not get them unless we pay them a 
decent wage. 

Since I wrote the article I am informed that an exchange of British 
and Egyptian teachers is being arranged. This will be a step in the right 
direction so long as our teachers in Egypt are not paid according to the 
Burnham Scale, or placed under the direction of the British Council 
in Egypt.—Yours faithfully, JOHN Bray. 

Whitecroft, Weston Colville, Cambridge. 


The Refining of Sugar 
May I use your columns to answer Mr. Cole’s letter on a subject 
of which I fear your readers may be tiring ? When discussing the extent 
which one firm monopoly, surely it is necessary to take into 
account all the consumption of the country to determine the extent to 
which there is competition? Tate & Lyle’s share of 52.8 per cent 
therefore stands. 


Sir, 


to isa 


In trying to prove the completely false assertion that Tate & Lyle 
dominates the sugar industry of this country, Mr. Cole keeps on lopping 
off little bits of the trade and demonstrates that Tate & Lyle do a higher 
and higher proportion of the remainder. Why not go the whole hog 
and deduct everybody else's share and show that Tate & Lyle does 100 
per cent. of the remainder? Mr. Cole asks for figures relating to Caroni 
and the West Indies Sugar Company. In 1949 these companies supplied 
6,780 tons out of a total of some 180,000 tons of sugar imported but not 
refined in the United Kingdom. I wonder where Mr. Cole has got his 
information that it was through pressure from Tate & Lyle that sugar 





“Che Spectator,” February 2nd, 1850 


THe opening of Queen Victoria's third Parliament, on Thurs- 
day, if slackly attended in the day-time, because Royalty was 
absent,* was signalised by good musters in the evening. The 
leading men in both Houses were early in attendance ; and in 
the Lords those incidents which mark the existence of unusual 
interest in the proceedings were rot wanting. The Duke of 
Cambridge, for example, was present; a fair complement of 
Peeresses witnessed the proceedings from their lofty perch ; and 








the spaces around the Throne and below the bar were all in 
requisition. The Duke of Wellington occupied bis usual seat 

a chair at the upper end of the Clerks’ table. Three chairs are 
placed there, and the occupants of two of them are the Duke 
of Wellington and the Marquis of Londonderry: these noble 


persons suffering from deafness: sometimes a third Peer ts 
seen on the third chair, availing himself of the aid of an 
acoustic instrument, but the Duke and the Marquis apply an 


open hand to the back .of the ear. The Duke of Wellington 
is the beau idéal of a listener: no matter who speaks, thither 
does he turn the ear, as if greedy of every word that is spoken ; 
sometimes he will shift his seat, and follow speaker after 
speaker, sitting as close to each as he can. 

{[*We are informed that Her Majesty will not open the next 
session of Parliament in person. We have reason to believe 
that Her Majesty's absence on that occasion will be owing to 
the near approach of an event which will probably add another 
member to the Royal Family.—Quoted from The Times in 
the Spectator of January 26th.] 
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is refined only at twelve of the Corporation’s eighteen factories, {y, 
Edith Summerskill said in the House of Commons on April 26th, 1949 


that it was not a practical proposition to increase the ‘refining ¢ ipacity 
of the British Sugar Corporation. 

As to the director on the British Sugar Corporation Board who jg 
also on the Board of Tate & Lyle, he is a much respected technica} 
director who, the British Sugar Corporation will be the first to agree 
has rendered great service to the beet industry without ever influencing 
its policy to the advantage of the refining industry. Incidentally, Tate 
& Lyle’s shareholding in the British Sugar Corporation yields less by 
way of dividends than is paid by Tate & Lyle to the Corporation by way 
of the levy imposed by the 1936 Act. Finally, one cannot help remarking 
on the absence of any claim by Mr. Cole that nationalisation will result 
in cheaper or better sugar or better conditions for the men and women 
in the industry.—Yours faithfully, PETER RUNG! 

Director, Tate & Lyle, Limited, 

Plantation House, Mincing Lane, E.C.3. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Epiror.] 


The Case of Taylor Woodrow 


Sir,—The main reason why I did not see Mr. Frank Taylor, of Taylo 
Woodrow Construction, Ltd., is that the primary responsibility for dealing 
with contractors is that of my colleague, Sir Charles Lockhart, who, at 
the time, was in East Africa engaged among other things in settling the 
future of the Taylor Woodrow contract. Because of this, I took the view 
that discussions between the firm and myself could not be conclusive 
without Sir Charles Lockhart’s presence. Sir Charles returned to London 
on December 21st, and saw Taylor Woodrow Construction, Ltd., on 
December 30th and on January 2nd and January 6th, and concluded 
arrangements for the termination of their contract. Taylor Woodrow, 
in asking for a release from their contract, were aware that the work 
on which they were engaged was in any case coming to an end.—Yours 
faithfully, L. A. PLUMMER. 
Overseas Food Corporation, 


31 & 33 Hill Street, Londan, W.1. 


Liberals’ Prospects 


Sir,—-Your correspondent, Mr. Joseph Sharpe, says: “Any truly inde- 
pendent and non-party journal should primarily consider whether any 
particular party’s programme and policy would be good for the country 
and not whether that party is in a position to form a government "— 
this in the course of a complaint that the Spectator has not discussed 
the Liberal Party’s programme and policy. As a liberal-minded person 
no older than Mr. Sharpe, may I ask that, in discussing the Liberal Party 
and programme, the Spectator also discuss the question of two-party 
government? To vote for the Liberals is to vote for multi-party govern- 
ment, and this is a more basic question than that of the merits of any 
single party and one which many Liberals, in their enthusiasm for their 
own party, have not considered.—Yours faithfully, 
18a Leinster Terrace, W.2. ELIZABETH HiLTON- YOUNG. 


Why Snob? 

Sir.—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s essay on snobs raises a point that has 
troubled me for some time. Many years ago, at a pleasant London club 
dinner, I was seated next to an elderly gentleman of whom I was in con- 
siderable awe. He was widely travelled, a scholar of some reputation and 
a leader-writer for The Times. A discussion grew up on the origin of 
words, and he told us that the word “snob ” came from the old custom 
at Oxford of entering on the college register, after the entrant’s name, 
s.nob., which stood for senza nobilita and denoted he was a commoner 

For many years I accepted this explanation without questioning. It 
sounded plausible. But one day, like Mr. Nicolson, I looked up the 
word in the O.E.D. and found that “snob” was of ancient origin and 
denoted a cobbler’s apprentice. 

Since I cannot think our dinner companion was pulling our legs, I 
have often wondered what was the basis of his explanation. It would 
be interesting to know whether any Spectator readers can throw any 
on the subject. Is there any record in college registers of the abbreviation 
snob being entered after the name of a commoner, and why was it a 
contraction of the Italian words when Latin was in such general use? —I 
am, Sir, Cecil. Ropers. 

Pian Dei Giullari 50, Florence. 
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American Taxi-Drivers 


“Would you like me to turn 
GRAHAM WATSON 


Sir,-I like the one who said to me: m 
the radio —or shall I just talk? "—-Yours truly, 


38 Eaton Terrace. S.W.1. 
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By this service you travel by day and sleep on land. Two nights at Honolulu, 
one at Fiji, with hotel accommodation provided. The through rate to Sydney 
from Britain, £260. 

Connections at Fiji for New Zealand. 
Or vary your route by choosing Air 
or Sea across the Atlantic, Air 
or Rail to Vancouver, thence Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines to Australia. 
Through rates quoted. 

For complete information, your 
authorised agent or 
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Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5109); 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707); 
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FAR EAST SERVICE 


Every Monday from Vancouver 
to Tokyo and Hong Kong. 
Shortest and fastest westward 
route. Every Thursday from 
Hong Kong. 

















Take the finest leaf from 
the Golden Belt of Old 
Virginia and add to it (the 


touch of genius) a touch of / 
the leaf that has made cer- ! ; 
tain cigars world famous, ; , 


and you have just the raw 


materials 


the added touch of blenders 
whose skill is hereditary, so 


for this magic; 
blend. Before it is worthy of | 
your favourite briar there is | 


’ that finally you can weave 


your dreams in smoke clouds 
and see solutions to the 
insoluble through the smoke 
rings. For this is a tobacco 
that is not just a smoke but 
a way of living, not just 


: another fill but another out- 


look, not just another brand 
but a bond that links you 
and your pipe for ever to the 
surname Balkan Sobranie. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


«Do You Hear the Children 
Weeping?” 


By Dorothy Mac ardle. (Gollancz. 218.) 


Children of Europe. 


{ HAD expected that reading this book would overwhelm me with 
pity. Instead, the emotions that now obsess me are horror and 
fear. I am afraid—as Miss Macardle is afraid, as everyone who 
knows about these children must be afraid—of the Europe they will 
grow up to dominate. Again and again, throughout the book, she 
makes the same terrifying point that, though many of the children’s 
bodies can be more or less healed, we cannot know for many years 
whether their minds will ever heal. “ Theirs might more probably 
be the virtues which are valuable and excellent in war,” she writes 
of the concentration-camp children, “but which tend by their 
restricted intensity to destroy peace.” 

The horror is the realisation of the possibilities of corruption. 
The faith by which we, with European liberals, live is that people 
are fundamentally good. We believe that it is instinctive in human 
nature to prefer kindness to cruelty and, above all, to revolt at 
cruelty to children. Miss Macardle very properly starts her book 
by showing how, in a few years, Hitler trained men and women 
to prove that our fundamental concepts were ill-founded. It would 
now seem to be equally valid to state that people are fundamentally 
cruel, and cruellest to the weak and helpless. Even if this were true, 
civilisation depends on our being able to believe that it is not ; and 
now that our pretence has been disproved, what is to become of our 
civilisation ? Corruption is endlessly infectious. Miss Macardle 
quotes a Dutch psychiatrist: “It was dreadful to watch how quickly 
and how completely the children became depraved.” 

The Children of Europe is a work of scholarship, and will un- 
doubtedly remain the standard work on the children of this war. 
But no other work of scholarship can ever have had so terrible a 
theme. In carefully authenticated detail it tells of the gradual 
destruction of the children in every European country involved in 
this war. The figures are almost beyond belief and cannot be 
properly comprehended. “ Three and a half years after the German 
capitulation there are more than twenty million children in Europe 
who are in a declining state of health because they still have 
not enough to eat.” “In that September (1948) more than twenty 
thousand exiled children were waiting for word that any of their 
own people had survived.” “The estimated number of children in 
urgent need of international aid was (in 1946 when Unicef was 
founded) between twenty and thirty million in Europe.” Almost 
any paragraph chosen at random is equally horrifying 

Those which are not are the ones dealing with the help the 
children have been given, secretly during the war and openly now 
The Swiss and Swedish nations, in particular, have throughout given 
unstinted and imaginative aid that is beyond praise. It is a small 
thing to quote from so much help given, but perhaps typical and 
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significant. When the Swedes sent a daily lunch to starving children 
in Vienna, they planned not only that the meals should repair 
dietary deficiencies, but also that the menu was each day different. 
But even much of the help given, with the best motives in the 
world, is shocking in its implications. It was noble of the teachers, 
secretly and at the risk of their lives, to continue educating their 
charges ; but it was inevitable that the basis of that education was 
blindly fervid nationalism. It was natural that the Jews in Palestine 
should want to snatch their children forever from this terrible 
Europe ; but was it kindly to insist on taking those orphans who 
begged to stay with foster-parents offering permanent and loving 
homes ? Have nations the right to keep their derelict children in 
orphanages in their own countries rather than accept offers of 
private adoption that would make these children citizens elsewhere ? 
rhe problem is not, as Miss Macardle makes clear by implication 
throughout, one that untrained kindness can much alleviate. It is 
a problem demanding trained workers and pooled international 
knowledge. But since no one who has read this terrible and magni- 
ficent book will be able to put it down and do nothing to help 
with a peaceful conscience, let me end by quoting a footnote to 
the last chapter. It is called “ Postscript ” and runs: “ On May 3rd, 
1949, Unicef issued a warning that it might be forced into a pre- 
mature closure of its work throughout the world unless govern- 
mental and voluntary contributions were rapidly increased.” 
MARGHANITA LASKL 


A Musical Macaulay 


By Donald Francis Tovey. (Oxford 


Essays and Lectures on Music. 
University Press. 18s.) 
“ In this volume .. . are gathered the larger part of Donald Tovey’s 
writings that have not already been garnered into sheaves,” writes 
Mr. Hubert Foss, who once again has had to do the gathering, 
Probably few of us sufficiently recognise our debt to that untiring 
editor, without whose patience (and perhaps occasional bullying) 
Tovey’s published books would number no more than two—the 
Companions to Beethoven's piano sonatas and Bach's Art of Fugue 
and the mountain of wise and witty talk about music which we 
think of as * Tovey ” would remain half-lost in the quasi-anonymity 
of great encyclopaedias or completely lost in old  concert- 
programmes. 

Of the essays in this latest, perhaps last, gleaning, the great 
studies of Haydn’s and Brahms’s chamber music, and the little one 
on Dohnanyi’s, are reprinted from Cobbett’s Cyclopedic Survey 
of Chamber Music ; those on Gluck and Schubert from the collective 
volumes The Heritage of Music; others from Music and Letters 
and The Listener ; the rest are lectures or prefaces. Such a bringing 
together has a special disadvantage in Tovey’s case (in addition to 
the general ones); a disadvantage arising from one of his weak- 
nesses: the tendency of his mind to keep pets—pet theories, pet 
allusions, pet instances, pet jokes—which he never learned or 
bothered to control. The result is that by the time he has read four 
hundred pages of collected Tovey, as a conscientious reviewer 
must, the reader has come across the flogging of the Thomaskirche 
choirboys, Schubert’s sedulous aping of Zumsteeg’s “ Hagars 
Klage,” the dying Metastasio, “ Nahum Tate, of the firm of Tate 
and Brady ” (with Weber and Planché following on the next page) 
at least once or twice too often. But if one loves Tovey, one 
gladly tolerates his pets. The most tactful editor could not chase 
them out when they appear, though it would have been no bad idea 
to connect one or two of their appearances deliberately; to tell 
the reader in a footnote that the points discussed on p. 119 are 
illustrated with music-type on pp. 142-3 and 158, the last paragraph 
of p. 49 on pp. 266-7. 

Mr. Foss opens his introduction with a quotation from Tovey’s 
Deneke Lecture of 1934: “It was one of my naive undergraduate 
ambitions to make a contribution to aesthetic philosophy by a 
systematic review of music.” Tovey’s self-recognised naiveté lay 
in the supposition that he could ever be systematic. It is a pity that 
he could not, for the tempering of system and carefulness would 
have made him a much greater scholar without causing him to 
cease to be Tovey. He has, I know, been hailed as “ the greatest of 
English musical scholars.” That he was not: it would be as 
accurate to hail Macaulay as the greatest of English historians. 
Tovey was, if you like, far more readable, more stimulating, more 


original, even more important, than most great scholars. The 
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parallel with Macaulay is not’ unfair; Tovey popularised. serious 
writing about music as Macaulay popularised history, and one might 
push the parallel farther by suggesting that Tovey’s inability to 
consider music except from the standpoint of the great Teutonic 
classics is the counterpart of Macaulay’s Whiggery and that his 
wealth of paradox becomes in the end as tiresome as Macaulay's 
antitheses. (Certainly much of the peculiar value of Tovey’s learn- 
ing springs from the same cause as the peculiar value of Macaulay’s ; 
both were practical men as much as scholars.) Tovey was 
essentially a practical musician: first of all, perhaps, a pianist, but 
conductor and composer as well. But being gifted not only with 
an intensely musical nature but with an encyclopaedic mind, trained 
in classical studies (the ancient, non-musical classics), and with an 
exuberant, uncontrolled power of witty expression, he was able to 
pour out a stream of brilliant yet professional talk about music of 
which Ernest Walker could say justly that “there is nothing like 
it at all in English nor, so far as I know, in any other language.” 
I say “talk” advisedly, for nearly everything that Tovey wrote is 
really only “recorded improvisation.” (Improvisation may be 
carefully prepared.) And there is certainly nothing else like it ; nor 
probably will there ever be anything like it again, for those who 
imitate him never manage to be like him; the attempt is usually 
disastrous for the imitator. 

Tovey constantly talked or wrote out of his personal experience 
of music and out of a most wonderful but not quite infallible 
memory. He probably never bothered to verify a reference—hardly 
the method of a “ scholar.” In his brilliant improvisations he made 
slips, as many lesser men do, but perhaps only Tovey would have 
passed the howler on p. 216 in a Festschrift for Sir Herbert 
Grierson ; possibly he never read proofs either. His importance 
does not lie in his “scholarship,” his additions to the sum of 
knowledge about music or to any increased accuracy of knowledge, 
but in the change of quality of our musical knowledge. Everyone 
seriously interested in music in this country has studied Tovey, 
and anyone who has studied him to any purpose must have learned 
(to adapt a phrase of his own) to consider music in terms of ™ first- 
hand artistic experience ” instead of those of “ professional routine,” 
if he is a trained musician, and at least to consider music in terms 
of music if he is not. Tovey’s own single reference to Macaulay 
in this book is a quotation of Bagehot’s comment that he had an 
“ inexperiencing " character ; there at any rate they differed com- 
pletely. Tovey had both a boyish capacity for experience and a 
unique power of helping others to experience freshly. 

GERALD ABRAHAM. 
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Trudy Bliss. 


TuHere are characters in the past more familiar than any in fiction, 
people who in their letters or memoirs invite our sympathy—even 
our partisanship—in their loves and hates, their joys and glooms. 
Recording for their friends so many facets of themselves, glinting 
beneath the suns of so many times and places, they speak to future 
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generations in the same live tones as their contemporaries knew 
Such is Jane Carlyle, of whom Dickens said: “ None of the writing 
women came near to her at all.” And when we look for the secret 
of her attraction, we find it to be one of which our century has 
come to disapprove—a talent for self-dramatisation. But she had 
also a complementary talent for the writing of fiction. “He would 
have been worth a hundred pounds to Dickens, that man,” she 
wrote of a chance acquaintance picked up in the streets of Frome 
But does she’ catch his accent any less shrewdly herself? “ Ah” 
he said, “ I have lived in London and I have lived abroad ; | have 
been here and there, backwards and forwards, while I was in 
service with them as could never rest ; but I am satisfied now that 
the only contentment for man is in growing his own vegetable! 
Look at them beans! ” 

The letters are full of such people—of maidservants into whose 
private affairs Jane Carlyle could not help prying; of Geraldine 
Jewsbury, her dear friend, creating a scene ; of Lady Ashburton’s 
patronage ; of everyone except Carlyle himself, who was too much 
under her skin to respond to this novelist’s treatment. His appear- 
ances are few and mostly out of focus. ~As a self-dramatist she 
knew all the tricks. Her appeals for sympathy must have been 
hard to withstand, so crisply and ironically did she describe to 
her correspondent the predicament of the moment. Those endless 
repaperings and repaintings at Cheyne Walk, her visit to the income- 
tax assessor’s, the return after years to her native town, all these 
are dramas in which Mrs. Carlyle played her own heroine, and a 
very delightful one into the bargain, and in which she shed her 
own tears—copious tears. 

Only in her relations with her husband must one be cautious 
of extending one’s uncritical sympathy. She had been too much 
bound up with her father, too comprehensive in her family sym- 
pathies, to give herself to the aggressive historian, who was by no 
means easy to love; and to the would-be impartial reader she is 
by far the more attractive of the two. It is perilously easy to take 
her side and to read into her husband's Reminiscences, written after 
her sudden death, an acknowledgement that all the shortcomings in 
the marriage were his. Yet no other man seems to have captured 
her affections; and the relationship between them never died 
into indifference, however often they each went on their separate 
travels, to avoid the exhausting duel of life together in that childless 
house where Carlyle struggled for thirteen years to write his un- 
readable Frederick the Great. It is to these absences that we owe 
the best of the letters. 

Mrs. Bliss’s selection from the nine volumes of the correspond- 
ence, and her able and unobtrusive interpolations, will attract almost 
any reader to Jane Carlyle. The book has been produced out of 
love, and out of partisanship perhaps, for this talented woman, 
whose life was on the whole so wretched. One sees her world 
through her eyes—a very shrewd observer she was—and is tempted 
to accept her judgements. It is only occasionally that one re- 
members how disconcerting she must have been, how sharp of 
tongue, and how little given to the sparing of feelings. But every- 
thing must be forgiven her, one may well conclude, because she 
was so alive. And alive she is on every page of this book. 

J. M. COHEN. 
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Russia and the Sea 


The Maritime History of Russia 848-1948. By Mairin Mitchell 


(Sidgwick and Jackson. 31s. 6d.) 


Ir is unfortunate, but significant in more respects than one, that 
the only Soviet sailor whose likeness appears in this book should 
be the Admiral of the Fleet who was tried in 1948 and convicted, 
pour décourager les autres, on a charge of over-close co-operation 
during the war with his British comrades-in-arms. A mention of 
this, and perhaps of the three other former Admirals now serving 
sentences of “ corrective labour” for a similar offence, would have 
put much of the information contained in this voluminous work in 
a better perspective. 

A minimum of technical knowledge is desirable in those who 
aspire to write a maritime history, and this is particularly important 
in the case of Russia, in order that the author can sift such nautical 
information as is allowed to slip through the fine mesh of the 
Soviet Informburo and the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. (to whom Miss Mitchell acknowledges her obligations). 
A few simple tests will suffice. For the ‘ Tirpitz’ to be described 
as a pocket-battleship is disconcerting, and the placid acceptance 
of a multiplicity of “ aircraft-carriers” in the Black Sea would be 
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alarming were it not so palpably unjustified; but the matter is 
clinched by a quotation from the Soviet naval spokesman who 
explains that “ single mountings of A.A. guns in Russian warships 
would enable simultaneous concentration on more targets than is 
possible when the guns are mounted doubly.” Revealing as it is, 
no serious student could let such a statement pass without remark, 
and on this gem alone Miss Mitchell fails her test. 

But Russia from any aspect is a fascinating subject, and. with 
the necessary mental reservations, the reader is anxious to read on. 
‘He is reassured by chapter after chapter, illustrated by some 
interesting maps, showing the gradual development of the relations 
of continental Russia with its seaboard. The author has used 
the geographical rather than the chronological method of approach, 
and the result, though producing nothing new, is quite satisfying. 
A chapter on icebreakers, however, revives our misgivings, as it 
contains little of interest about this essentially Russian nautical 
art, and nothing at all, for instance, about ice in its relation to the 
Archangel convoys in the Second World War, or about the great 
combined effort to get the ships through during the hard winter 
of 1941-42, handicapped as it was by the administrative incompe- 
tence of “ Admiral” Papanin. The Navies of Russia are accorded 
thirty pages, in which the Tsarist Navy of the First World War is 
conspicuously ill-served. From this chapter and from her volumi- 
nous bibliography it is evident that the author has failed to use 
much valuable material published since 1918 by émigré Russian 
sailors. The omission of a classic such as Graf's On the Novik 
is unworthy of a serious naval historian. 

A supplementary section of the book is devoted to the work of 
the Russian fleets in the Second World War, and is remarkable 
principally for the virtual non-existence of information traceablc 
to official British Admiralty sources. With this in inind, we may 
forgive more easily the errors of omission and commission with 
which it is studded. A slight knowledge of Russian would have 
identified the Chuka [sic] submarines mentioned at one point with 
the Schtch [also sic] class referred to at another. Thete is less 
excuse in differentiating between ex-German “ Mark 21” U-boats 
at one point and “Type XXI”™ later on, particularly when one 
set of alleged facts is completely contradicted by the other. 
“ Destroyer Flotillas” in the Caspian are linked, we are told, with 


those in the Black Sea by the completion (dates not specified) of . 


the Volga-Don and Manych canals. It is doubtful whether this 
statement can be accepted on the evidence available. The spelling 
of the names of many Soviet warships is lamentable and does much 
to make confusion worse confounded. The construction of Poly- 
arnoe is attributed to the Soviets; has Miss Mitchell not heard 
of Port Alexandrovsk of the First World War? And why does 
she refer to the first joint Anglo-Russian naval operation as having 
taken place in March, 1942? In November, 1941, on the contrary, 
a British Admiral, whose ancestor fought at Navarino, took a 
combined Anglo-Russian force to sea, and carried out ar operation 
in waters not far from the Strait discovered by another of his for- 
bears in the sixteenth century. But it would be tedious to continue, 
and there is a bright spot in the polite understatement by which 
the British Admiralty “did not endorse’ the claim of the Russian 
submarine commander, Nikolai Lunin, that he had inflicted “ actual 
damage” on the ‘ Tirpitz.’ 
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Miss Mitchell's publishers claim that this is the first comprehen. 
sive work to be produced in English on the maritime history of 
Russia. I must emphatically disagree. That book has yet tg 
be written. RICHARD CHANCELLOR. 


Paul Nash as a Writer 


Outline, an Autobiography, and Other Writings. By Paul Nash, 


(Faber. 30s.) 
As Edward Sackville-West notes in his essay on Delacroix’s 
Journal, very few musicians have taken the trouble to record them. 
selves on paper, whereas painters have often shown very consider- 
able literary gifts when it came to the matter of self-revelation. 
We have one more proof of this in what it is to be hoped is only 
the first instalment of Paul Nash’s legacy of writings. If what 
follows is to be as good as what is given us now, readers will await 
it with eagerness. It is true that there can be no more of his 
actual autobiography. That was broken off shortly before the 
commencement of the Second World War and never resumed. 
Four more chapters were planned in detail ; the scheme for them 
is printed here and is highly tantalisiny ; but since Margaret Nash 
was her husband's constant companion during the period they 
cover, we may hope for some further amplification in good time. 

Paul Nash, quite apart from his talent as an artist, had a good 
deal of the poet about him. He tells us that he wrote poems to 
accompany his earlier drawings, but we are left to suspect that they 
showed little merit. Indeed, it is interesting to anyone who knew 
Nash later in life, and who has listened to his almost fanatical dis- 
like of the Pre-Raphaelites, to learn that he began at the feet of 
Rossetti, went through a Blake and visionary phase as well, and 
even had the ambition at one time to illustrate Yeats. He got as 
far as visiting the latter. “ But I did not feel he was convinced, 
or, if he was, that he was interested enough. I was rather glad 
to get into the narrow street again, and later, when a letter came 
to say that his publishers were not favourable to the proposition | 
had made, I was less downcast than I had expected.” 

Nash’s visionary phase reads like an adolescent irrelevance. In- 
deed, what is so interesting about this autobiography is to follow 
him through a rather unhappy childhood, typical of its period, 
and through schooldays equally miserable—both related with great 
skill—and then to find him at the Slade with his individual destiny 
still largely unrealised. What was waiting to be released was the 
reaction of a poet, almost a mystic, to Nature and to her patterned 
beauty. The two people to whom Nash owed most were his father 
and then his wife. A very deep affection existed between father 
and son, and the former showed consistent patience and under- 
standing. Then with the appearance of “ Bunty,” or Margaret 
Odeh, Nash's whole personality seems to have flowered into 
maturity. The autobiography deals chiefly with the adolescent ; the 
selection of letters to his wife from the front give us the man. 
These letters must be amongst the finest written from the Western 
Front. To me, certainly, they bring back that immense nostalgia 
for lost natural beauty, and ardent appreciation of sudden fortuitous 
present beauty, which many of us felt in France 

But as well as this poet, hungry for beauty, we meet the officer, 
steadfast, tender, wholly solicitous for his men. It is an impressive 
meeting. And then, suddenly, only a page or two from these 
passages of lyric appreciation, we read: 

“The rain drives on, the stinking mud becomes more evilly 
yellow, the shell holes fill up with green-white water, the roads 
and tracks are covered in inches of slime, the black dying trees 
ooze and sweat and the shells never cease. .. It is unspeakable, 
Godless, hopeless. I am no longer an artist interested and curious, 
I am a messenger who will bring back word from the men who 
are fighting to those who want the war to go on for ever. Feeble, 
inarticulate, will be my message, but it will have a bitter truth, and 
may it burn their lousy souls.” 

The war may almost be said to have made him as an artist. It 
certainly established his character. Neither then nor later did he 
ever become embittered. He kept his faith in God. He remained 
patient and lovable in spite of the trials of asthma; and his 
humanity was too rich ever to become submerged by controversies 
or theories, or to let his interest in abstract and surrealist art become 
merely doctrinaire. His earlier work as reproduced in this book 
does not reveal any exceptional talent, but in the water-colour 
“Spring at the Hawk’s Wood, 1911,” the essential artist seems to 
be born before our eyes, and we can see the logic of all the later 
development. From that early water-colour to the oil painting 
“Solstice of the Sunflower, 1945,” is not so far, and certainly it 
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involves no radical change of direction. Five of these essays, from 
The Architectural Review and elsewhere, are reprinted in this book, 
and indicate Nash's orientation to certain phrases and to certain 
trends in art. They are as charming and as lucid as his conversa- 
tion. Though they may have seemed controversial at the time, they 
read genially enough now. Indeed, the whole volume has been so 
skilfully arranged that we are hardly aware that the material has 
been assembled from a number of different sources ; rather we feel 
ourselves throughout in the presence of a unity, of an integrated 
personality, of a lovable and remarkable man. MonkK GIBBON, 


At the Police-Court 


Court Circular. By Sewell Stokes. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 


BETWEEN the attitude of mind of those who queue to see a murder 
trial and that of the crowd which queues each morning for admis- 
sion to London's police-courts the difference is as marked, I think, 
as that between a poisoner’s state of mind and that of a man whose 
crime has been to handle betting-slips. Though a few of those 
who camp out on winter pavements on the eve of an Old Bailey 
trial may genuinely do so only because their delight is in forensic 
oratory, the majority seem to relish another and more gruesome 
aspect of the business. In the police-court queues, on the other 
hand, you rarely see a man who has come to gloat over someone 
else’s discomfiture. A few, perhaps, criminals themselves in a 
small way, are there professionally—to check up on new faces 
among detectives and plain-clothes men; but the greater number 
comes to be entertained by a variety bill that may reasonably be 
expected to contain a measure of pathos, a liberal amount of 
humour, and a handsome portion of most heart-warming humanity 
and kindliness 

Mr. Stokes, for four war years a temporary probation officer at 
Bow Street (which is to other courts as the Palladium to suburban 
music halls), has managed very well in his book to capture the 
flavour of this entertainment which draws such a steady flow of 
spectators. He has mustered an admirable collection of eccentrics 
from the probationers with whom he had dealings; and though 
eccentricity, in its milder forms, may be no crime, the incidence of 
it in those who appear in the dock at Bow Street is remarkably 
high. In Mr. Stokes’s gallery there is the boy who stole £10 from 
his employers so that he could visit Manchester with a friend to 
“ collect ” the numbers on railway engines, the long journey being 
necessary because the couple had already notched the numbers of 
all locomotives coming to London’ Then there is another young 
man so passionately addicted to washing that when his father, to 
punish him for some minor crime, locks up the bathroom, he takes 
a poker to the old man in an attempt at patricide. There is an 
alcoholic baronet and an earl’s wife, whose penchant is passing 


worthless cheques, and a dozen more case-histories deftly and 
pleasantly told, all having in them, to anyone familiar with Bow 
Street, the ring of truth. 


Mr. Stokes’s observations upon magistrates and upon his fellow- 
probation officers sometimes lack that authentic ring. He himself 
joined the service as a war job in preference to the N.F.S. or the 
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War Reserve Police, and he is puzzled as to why his colleagues 
chose the career. Some, he suggests, look upon it as a serious 
mission (“ ag trouble with them was that they took themselves too 
seriously ”) ; others he fancies joined from capriciousness or because 
no special Ccalihentions were called for. My own observations do 
not quite tally with this, and I would have said the majority of 
probation officers entered the low-paid profession from a genuine 
sense of vocation ; and, indeed, I doubt whether, without such a 
feeling, anyone could endure the often thankless job for long. He 
has a poor opinion of certain magistrates, too, and because he 
has been at some pains to disguise their identity (“to cause embar- 
rassment is unkind ; and to encourage a libel action, unwise ”), his 
implications cannot easily be refuted. 

Perhaps it is the curious status of the probation officer with 
the bench (“not unlike that of the old-fashioned governess, who 
was always — to be one of the family, yet had her meals sent 
up on a tray”), that has a little distorted his view. Certainly, the 
principal inaprenion an observer a little more distant brings away 
from the courts is one of scrupulous fairness tempered with great 
humanity. However, Mr. Stokes does not allow his opinions to 
intrude unduly, and I imagine that the Bench as well as his some- 
time colleagues will enjoy his book as much as the layman certainly 
will. JOHN CLARKE. 


The Augustan Labyrinth 


Pope and his Contemporaries. Essays Presented to George Sherburn,. 
(Oxford University Press. 308.) 
[He strange eddies of literary criticism and the vagaries of bio- 
graphical assessments have always been unpredictable. There are 
writers who must at any price be original, and whose originality is 
too often shown in attempted reversals of opinion and in obstinacy 
of disagreement. But the contributors to this volume, serenely 
academic, are not concerned with popularity or publicity or the 
fashion of the moment. It does not follow that scholars are 
dependable critics—Johnson was one of the worst critics of poetry 
that ever lived—but at least they usually write with an honest 
intention. The eighteen essays presented in this volume are the work 
of English and American scholars, designed in such a way as to 
provide a methodical series. If the design is not completely realised, 
that is dus to the immense complexity of the subject (which is 


nothing less than a survey of the Augustan age) and not in any 
way to the learning and integrity of its builders. For 
scholars, with all their integrity and their genuine desire to 


invigorate the understanding, are apt to be excessively profuse in 
digression and excessively zealous in the display of superfluous 
detail or in the prolonged examination of the obvious. Nor can the 
common reader feel anything but surprise when he finds Hobbes 
and Mandeville placed on an equal footing, or when he is told 


that “Swift habitually wrote with the purpose of imparting 
wisdom.” Many of these essays, in fact, lead us—the common 
readers—to fancy that professors need long periods of simple 


human relaxation, a more excursive knowledge of life and a less 
passionate adherence to the printed or written page. The literary 
analysis of writers, especially by those who are teachers rather than 
writers, may become an extremly perilous pastime. 

The novelty of this volume is the publication for the first time of 
a manuscript entitled A Master Key to Popery, transcribed by 
Lady Burlington and almost certainly by Pope himself. Any piece 
of literature written by Pope, or closely related to Pope, is doubtless 
worthy of publication; and although A Master Key is not highly 
important, it is of interest as a commentary on Pope's Epistle to 
the Earl of Burlington. The essay by R. F. Jones, with its quaintly 
serious reference to Charles II as “ His gracious Majesty,” deals 
in a remarkably interesting way with the opposition to empirical 
in the Augustan age, an opposition which many readers 
appreciate. But I think it necessary to remember 
that Newton, like Locke, was only half-heartedly “on the side ot 
the angels.” For my part (as a common reader), the essay which 
gave me most pleasure is that by Harold Williams on Swift's early 
biographers, enlivened as it is by an account of Thomas Sheridan's 
just anger when dealing with Johnson’s mistakes. Certainly one 
effect of the whole volume, though not intentional, is to show Swift, 
not Pope, as the most significant of all the Augustan figures. 
Another essay which is both lively and instructive is Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée’s admirable examination of Defoe—a writer too 
frequently dismissed as a mere journalist. More felicitous in style, 
though perhaps of less value, is the charming essay on Gay by 
Professor James Sutherland. C. E. VuLitiamy. 
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Bible Stories Retold 


Stories from Holy Writ. By Helen Waddell. (Constable. 


Dr. WADDELL is richly endowed with the gift, rarely conferred on 
historians of her great erudition and distinction, of communicating 
her delight in ancient narratives to the minds and hearts of young 
children. Her eminence as a student of mediaeval history has been 
recognised on the exalted levels proper to such recognition, but for 
every one of her admirers in the academic grove there must be many 
who will always remember her with happiness for tales which they 
heard on a summer day with their faces so close to the grass that 
there could be no difficulty in seeing the bulrushes around Moses’ 
cradle and the glistening bechive becoming Pharaoh's palace. 

The art by which Dr. Waddell has made the Middle Ages vivid 
for thousands of readers, to whom otherwise they would have 
remained dark indeed, is employed in this enchanting volume in re- 
telling stories from the Bible. Her versions were written thirty years 
and more ago, and have remained unpublished in book-form be- 
cause, says the author, “ I grew impatient of any tampering with the 
grandeur of the Authorised version.” But the small children for 
whom the stories were written are now themselves the older genera- 
tion, and insist that their children shall have the stories which were 
read aloud to them. “One grows old and indulgent, even to the 
prose of one’s youth,” says Dr. Waddell. But no indulgence is 
needed, for as these tales are told again, with that wealth of incident 
and curious detail which children crave, they exist, as it were, by 
their own right in their new dress. Dr. Waddell here, as in all 
her very popular books, eschews archaisms like the plague, and the 
result is lively and memorable prose setting forth the great stories 
of the Old and New Testaments in the idiom of the day, which, if 
not the “ timeless English ” of Mgr. Ronald Knox's aspiration, will 
make its lively impact of authenticity for a good many years to 
come. C. B. Morirock. 
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The Boat. By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam, = 12s. 6d.) 
The Young May Moon. By P. H. Newby. (Cape. 9s. 
Scorched Crop. By Jiri Mucha. (Hogarth Press. 9s. 6d.) 
The Man in Armour. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. (Hutchinson. gs. 
Strange Inheritance. By Georges Simenor 
6d.) 


I HAVE so often sat at the feet of Mr. Hartley the novelist and 
Mr. Hartley the critic, that I may perhaps be forgiven for the fact 
that his new novel reminds me of something I saw the other day 
in Kensington. A young woman was waiting to cross the road, 
holding in leash seven or eight little dogs with some kind of harness, 
and I wondered what would happen if the dogs’ attention were 
violently attracted in several directions at But there was 
no confusion, and, on the signal, the little convoy sailed sedately 
across the road, the animals trotting in unison 

This memory springs to mind because Mr. Hartley drives an 
even more dangerous team. The ingredients of The Boat would 
seem at first sight incompatible. Subtle humour, satire, amiable 
gentleness, anxiety of a peculiarly painful kind, farce, three sudden 
deaths, three escapes from sudden death, queer violence, lyrical 
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benignity—no other writer could have blended such a mixture, Jet 
alone produced from it a harmonious and consistent story. Once 
again Mr. Hartley shows his alarming talent for making familiar 
things and circumstances strange. What could seem more harmless 
more fitting, than for a middle-aged bachelor, forced to leave Italy 
in war-time, to settle in a small country house beside a river and 
instal a boat? Yet this innocent procedure uncovers a host 
of perils and embarrassments, from the oblique malignity of 
the servants (whose dialogue is brilliantly rendered) to forces known 
and unknown, which, working on the unhappy protagonist, Jead 
him into one false step after another, until he includes in his fatal 
excursion a large dog. I wili not say more in detail about 
this story, in which occur both the most delicate character-drawing 
and the descent of flower-pots on unsuspecting heads ; but I must 
draw attention to the superb craftsmanship of the opening where 
after the domestic chorus, Timothy writes three letters which pot 
only introduce their recipients, but reveal I#im in all his gentle 
likableness and diflident futility. The recipients have only one thing 
in common ; none has acknowledged his Christmas present. 

Ihe merits of this book could fill and deserve the whole article 
but, after a salute of unqualified admiration for an achievement as- 
tounding even for Mr. Hartley, we must pass on. The gossiping neigh. 
bours in Mr. Newby’s novel for a moment recall Mr. Hartley's 
Effie, Beattie and Co., but to me The Young May Moon, which | 
approached with happy memories of Mrs. Nora Lloyd's story of 
the same title, was rather a disappointment. A boy of fifteen loses 
his stepmother and goes to live with an eccentric uncle who owns a 
bakery. Gradually he learns more and more about his father, and 
finally has a show-down on finding him with a woman who looks 
as if she were more than his housekeeper. The baker, his wife and 
his young Welsh assistant are well drawn, the father is real, but | 
was not always happy about the boy, whose mental age seemed to 
vary from eight to Mr Newby’s. Twice, on page 26, Mr. Newby 
feels the need to document Philip's precocious (and rather literary) 
perceptions ; and presently, after his uncle had given him a five- 
pound note: 

You are making too much of death with this piece of white 
paper, he would have liked to tell his uncle, and see! I crumple it 
into a ball and drop it lightly on the stream.” 

I don't believe it. 

The Boat \ooks at love somewhat askance: The Young May 
Moon is chiefly concerned with it: Scorched Crop studies it with 
fervour and penetration. A young man comes back after years of 
war to the girl he no longer loves, and marries her in an attempt 
to expiate a crime he committed on the battlefield. Maddened 
by her total submission to him, he tells her the truth. She has a 
stroke. He tends her and comes to love her. It is a slight book, 
written rather loosely, tensing itself now and then into a knot of 
febrile power At his best, Mr. Mucha has great imaginative 
authority, as in the delineation of Hersh Bergmann, and the episode 
where, gazing at an old portrait, the narrator hears of the misdeeds 
of the man portrayed. 

“I looked thoughtfully at the young horseman and the pure 
expression on his face caught by the artist at the moment of joyful 
self-confidence. He looked at us through bright eyes as though 
this episode bore no relation to him.” i 

The author of Garryowen and The Pools of Silence and that 
perfect fantasy for adolescents, The Lady Killer, has given me so 
much pleasure in the past that I am always glad to lift my hat 
to him. This latest novel is in his The Drums of War manner; 
that is, a period piece, with suspicion, excitement, diplomacy, spy- 
ing and beauty in equivocal surroundings. The old energy is there 
and much of the old sparkle. M. Simenon, forsaking the atmosphere 
of fifth-rate hotels, unemptied slops and stale bedclothes in which 
so many of his dramas are set, takes his hero from the music-hall 
world to the rackets and other goings-on of a small provincial town 
True, Gilles is inspired to propose to Alice by staring at boots 
ploughing their way through muddy water ; but love is allowed a 
greater part than usual, there is less emphasis on the background 
details which M. Simenon can bring home so powerfully to all our 
senses, and the story loses nothing in actuality. L.A. G. S1TRoNo. 
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of the Heir Apparent fifty years ago). Feeling rather like an 
inquisitive intruder on visitors’ day, the reader is allowed to peer 
at the contents of most of the rooms in great detail—from the 
photographs on Princess Elizabeth’s desk to the sensible fireguard 
in the nursery. The house has been furnished with unostentatious 
good taste, and is filled with treasures of all kinds. One of the 
few things a diffident visitor might be doubtful about is the brick- 
work in Her Royal Highness’s sitting-room fireplace. Nearby hangs 
James Gunn's sketch for his “ Conversation Piece “ of Chesterton, 
Belloc and Baring ; there are many other works by modern artists 
on the walls, and also an interesting Edinburgh scene by Alexander 
Nasmyth (1758-1840). The history of the house, reconstructed by 
Nash from older buildings in 1825-27, is not particularly exciting, 
but Mr. Hussey makes the most of his material. An earlier Duke 
of Edinburgh, Prince Alfred, who lived there from 1866 to 1893, 
introduced many alterations, and it was he apparently who got rid 
of Nash’s main staircase. A fairly lengthy account of the foibles 
and eccentricities of the Duke of Clarence, later William IV, helps 
to fill Mr. Hussey’s pages. There is no lack of gossip about the 
Sailor King, and a curious volume, Caroline von Linsingen and 
William the Fourth: Unpublished Love-letters Discovered Among 
the Literary Remains of Baron Reichenbach (1880) awaits Mr. 
Hussey on a slack afternoon at the British Museum. But Mr. 
Hussey has properly avoided such fictions and confined himself to 
fact. He has successfully imparted to his book much of the charm 
and dignity of a home that should be very pleasant to live in. 


Translated by Darina Silone. 


Made in Italy. 


(Harvill Press. 


By Igor Markevitch, 
1os. 6d.) 


icor MARKEVITCH, the Russian-born conductor of the Florence 
orchestra, has written this book after living in Tuscany for eight 
years. He has seen the country under Fascism and fighting for 
liberty after the Armistice, and understands how, “ with a bitter 
smile, a people, too humane for war, pretended to submit to the 
idiotic discipline of war, while thinking only of how to evade it.” 
What is not so convincing is his dissociation of the [talians from 
responsibility for Fascism: “One might just as well reproach a 
woman for having a husband who beats her.” A Caesar lies hidden 
in more Italians than one would suspect, even if the outlet is never 
worse than a roaring exhaust on an electric fair y-cycle The 
Italian’s lack of interest in everything not directly touching his 
private life lays him open as prey to every political rampager, 
whether he be Mussolini or Stalin, whose portrait now adorns the 
walls of every hamlet in the country ; and the extreme hardship of 
the average Italian’s life, particularly in the south, forces him to 
imagine that anything must be better than his present lot. Mr. 
Markevitch has divided his book into roughly two sections. One 
deals with the character of the Italian, his appearance, his health, 
his love-making, his children and his ex-royal family ; the other 
describes some of the activities of the partisan forces in the revolt 
for liberation after the Allies had landed in the toe of Italy. Mr. 
Markevitch himself took a part in this revolt, and tells of the bravery 
of his comrades, young men who for once had been given an ideal 
that they believed in. This is no more than a personal tribute to 
Italy, without politics, finance or statistics. By such an approach, 
however, even if it be called superficial, a far clearer vision can 
be obtained than by searching Foreign Office filing cabinets. 





The Island of Mull 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
Tobermory 


This hotel is open all the year round. It is ideally situated, over- j 
looking Tobermory Bay and the Sound of Muill. 
their seasons include Golf, Tennis, River, Loch and Sea Fishing, 
Rough Shooting. Deer Stalking, Delightful Walks, Boating and 
Short Cruises. The Hotel itself has every modern comfort including 
a Vita-glass Sun Lounge and bright Cocktail Bar, and is centrally 
heated. The cuisine is excellent. Write for Brochure or Telephone 
Tobermory 12. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As February 23 approaches there is no real expansion of business 
in the stock markets, either on the buying or selling side. The 
explanation is the simple one that very few people are confident 
enough of the election result to justify taking a market view. That 
is a very different thing from saying that the City has any serious 
doubts about what it would do if it knew the result of the Polling, 
Everyone in and around Throgmorton Street knows that in the event 
of a Socialist victory there will be, at least temporarily, a pretty 
sharp setback in industrial Ordinary shares and probably a moderate 
reaction in gilt-edged. It is also widely accepted that a Conservative 
victory would be followed by a brisk rise in industrial equities and 
probably by some improvement in the gilt-edged market, based on a 
strengthening of investment confidence. The plain fact is that at the 
moment people do not feel sufficiently sure about a Socialist victory 
to justify selling out, nor is confidence in a Conservative win strong 
enough to induce much buying. 


Investors and the Election 


I shall not attempt to help to make up people's minds about the 
election chances, but it is the duty of an investment adviser to suggest 
the sort of shares which should be bought or sold on given assump- 
tions. To those who feel convinced of a Socialist victory my advice is 
that they should sell industrial Ordinary shares, with the exception 
of iron and steel shares which are scheduled for nationalisation, 
Indeed, people in this category should buy these iron and steel 
shares, which are now quoted well below take-over prices. Investors 
who are confident of a Conservative victory should stay put in 
iron and steel shares, which, in my view, would certainly not go 
down and might even enjoy a modest rise along with the rest of the 
market. Even more, these investors should buy industrial assurance 
shares, such as Prudential, now depressed by take-over fears, and 
good industrial equities, whose dividends are covered by an ample 
margin of earnings. These will be the companies which would be 
expected to increase their dividend rates as taxation is reduced and 
dividend limitation gradually relaxed. The outlook for gold shares 
is not quite so clear, but | would imagine that in the event of a 
Socialist victory this group would temporarily suffer, as a result of 
the damper on speculative sentiment, but would then recover sharply 
as fears for the future of the pound—holding out the prospect 
of a higher gold price—revived. Under a Conservative régime gold 
shares would probably enjoy a temporary rise along with the other 
speculative groups, but might later feel the effects of the competition 
of industrial equities and of better feeling about the pound. 


First Garden City Shares 


Two years ago I outlined the merits of. the £1 shares of Welwyn 
Garden City, when they were standing a shilling or two over par. 
The attractions of the shares lay in the strength of the assets position 
and today, following the transfer of the more important assets to 
public ownership, the price is as high as 53s. While it seems possible 
that there may be some further moderate improvement for those 
who have patience, it seems to me that an exchange might be con- 
sidered into the £1 Ordinary shares of First Garden City, quoted 
at about 2Is. First Garden City is the company responsible for the 
development of Letchworth and here again assets values suggest 
that the shares have possibilities of substantial capital appreciation. 
Already the electricity undertaking has passed into Government 
ownership, as has the gas subsidiary, although in the latter instance 
compensation has not yet been settled. As in the case of Welwyn, 
the Government has stated that Letchworth will eventually pass into 
public ownership, so that at some future date the assets will be 
translated into cash compensation. 

For several years the company has comfortably distributed an 
Ordinary dividend of 5 per cent., on which the shares, at their 
present price, yield over 4} per cent., but, as I have said, the main 
attraction is in the capital position. Taking the assets at the last 
balance-sheet date, September 30, 1949, the surplus over liabilities 
was about £750,000. Deducting the £150,000 of Preference capital, 
which is repayable at par, that leaves £600,000 applicable to the 
£250,000 of Ordinary stock, or the equivalent of approximately 48s. 
a share. Against this background the £1 Ordinary units look worth 
putting away for reasonable income yield and the prospect of an 
increase in capital value 
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HOLIDAYS 
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London, W.C.2 
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Locarno on Lago Maggiore and San Ber- 
nardino in Swiss Alps. June 8-23. Kiental 
Lotschental and Wengen, Grand rock, ice 
and snow scenery and peasant life June 
26-July 8. Evolena in the mountains and 


Montreux on Lake Geneva July 12-28, 
Dolomites and Verona (Italy). marvellous 
August 1-15 Swiss Engadine 
16-31, Austrian Alps and Innsbruck 
31-Sept. 13, Magugnaga (Italian 
and Lago Maggiore August 31- 
e Swiss and Italian Walking Tour.— 
CT.U. (Est. 1913, Dr F. Fothergill), 
Hensol, Chorley Wood, Herts 

UMMER Hotipars iN SWITZERLAND AND 
. AUSTRIA, including Oberamme,gau 
Passion Play. The Travel Club is arranging 
small escorted parties 16 days from 
London, 27 gns—Full details from Srcnre- 
rary, The Travel Club. Upminster 
-4 weeks July-Aug.. 3 recpt 

nis ct garage. main water 
Village j . good 
Cranborne, Wimborne, Dorset 





_ssex 








HOTELS 


Inglemere.—Situated in 11 
overlooking the bay 


RNSIDE 
s acres of grounds 








and mountai iding tennis, bowls, 
putting. b iliat ‘ds Real comfort an ex- 
cellent oking hor 312 
OURNEMOUTH in the Spring! Stay at 
the Hydro Hotel, Durley Gardens. 
Tel 341. Cliff Top a tion. 60 bedrooms, 
lift, might porter. Excellent table 
be SPENCE. Cc — Whitwell Hall, 
_ Lge. rooms, 40 
a a, station ly, 
A. Coss mR vad Cambridge 
Care ALL.—Sunnoime Private Hort, 
St. Agnes. Nearest Hotel omaee Porth 
Beach. Excellent bath ng. surfing. touring 
walking, tennis er e hospit al ty. Mod 
rrom Alt Parts oF 


COUntey LN ERS 
THE Wortp have enjoyed 


the beauty and 
hi 








happ nformal atmosphere of this six- 
teenth- : ry House Hotel 
ng ir tall-timber r 
: b nspoilt 
Prior even miles 
which a ervice 
$; Dp a goli-cou 
R t ting. field and woodland walks 
riding. b ards, & Central heating anc 
fine log fire Decide dly gener¢ meals 
perfect! ked ne ved Club licence 
for resider oh: STUDLEY 
PRIORY cou NTRY HOU SE HOTEL, 
Hor WoC Srvowey Oxrorp Telephone 
Stantor St Johr 
fy AgTaoun! RNE Cirpare Hore Trinity 
4 Place Small but luxurioys interior 


beds. electric fre Terms 


all rooms 
7 gns.-9 gns dail; 


-h, & 
Easter ‘I8s 


er at the New York, N.Y.. Post Office 
4 Published by THe 
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@. Recommended by 
— 


Ashley C ourtenay 





1 Will BE 
COMMAND. 
Each day 1 have 


my ad € 





SIMENCES TER. STRATTON 
HOT Cotswold charm, Country 
~ on and the personal 
of the Resident Proprietor, are just 
reasons for 
your touring 
home in the 
Tel. 835 


souree CORNWALL. 

mile sea Own 
loom produce, 
bine to make the perfect 
in unspoil Roseland (Ruan 
Nr Truro.) Tel Veryan 270 


BY DALMALLY, Argyll. 


headquarters or 
heart of the 


poultry, cows, 
Spring 
High 


leisured age yet 
amenity Well - appointed 


provide the key 
where good food, 
pleasant environment are the three 
attractions Write Mr. and Mrs 
Foster Tel Guernsey 2585. 


HASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL 
Centre of Sea Front, next door to 
Rock Pavilion Renowned for 
tood Lift Night Porter 
ment and comforts Personal 
of Resident 
* Yelton."’ Hastings 


JERSEY, Channe! Islands. 
BAY HOTEL. 14 hrs 

Flowers, 
Completely sheltered, 


ST. BRELADE’S 





CORRESPONDENT TO 


an increasing mail seeking 


HOUSE 

House 
interest 
three 
making this lovely period house 
permanent 
Cotswolds 


POLSUE MANOR 
fresh 
and the personal touch com- 
holiday 


Lanes 


PORTSONOCHAN 


HOTEL. On the shores of Loch Awe, in the 
heart of the Western Highlands. Highland 
Bagpipes. Scottish Country Dancing, Trout 
Pishing Stalking Boating A warm 
welcome awaits the discerning visitor 
Tel Kilchrenan 224. 

EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
HOTEL ‘The Gateway to the West 
A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more 


replete with every modern 
bedrooms 


Restaurant Cocktail Lounge, Lift, R.A.C., 
A.A P.O. phones all rooms Tel. 4071-2 
GUERNSE c.. LA COLLINETTE 
HOTEL oo “Peter Port. Small, comfortable 
and conveniently accessible. we think we 


to those seeking a holid«wy 
the personal touch and : 
major 
Denys 


class cuisine Li 


Licensed 
White 
excellent 
Modern equip- 
supervision 
Proprietors Tel. 614 Wire 


early Spring 
private clift 
and low 
Tel. 186 


flight from iron oy HOUSE 


sunshine and an equable climate 
facing the South and 

happy 
contentment 
direction of Mrs. M 


waveees, Surrey. 


the Sea Now booking for Spring. Details 
with ple asure from R H. Colley. Tel. St 
Aubin 

Nr. Ae SEAWYNDS FARM 


QUAY. 
HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB, Watergate 





JERSEY. LA CHAIRE R 











(Ist Register.) Country House mos Be 
10 acres lovely ground Fully L — 
Cocktail Bar. Continental cuisine rome 
bathing and fishing Own Taxi and = 
Yar Service Furnished Flat avail ble 
during winter months Appl ir mes 
Tel.: Trinity 198 _— 
RICHMOND HILL, Surre 2 
HOTEL, just by the Park Gat os oe 
that famous view of the Thames Om - 
quiet and comfortable re scent al gq seen 
from 6} gns., with easy ac to City 4 
West End. Tel: Richmond 461" °@ 
ST. IVES, Communal. an GARR 
HOTEL R.A.C. and * A a — ~ 
by-sea hotel ot indi - a over- 
looking St Ives Bay Ideal at all 
seasons Good food and ervice real 


comfort and warmth 
5 gns Tel.: St 


Sep. SAL.cowes. 8. Devon. 


Winter terms from 
Ives 199 


GARA ROCK 


A sun-trap at the most southerly 
Ay 7 _™ von. A 50-bedroom family Hotel, 
facing the sea, offers pe rsona service 

















excellent catering and a partic xelcome 
to children Tel.: Chivelstone 
SHANKLIN, 1.0.w. MEDEHAMSTEDE 
HOTEL A personal welcome awaits you 
at this old-established, 65-bedroom hote! 
Delightfully situated on the cliff, facing 
south It makes a most agreeable base for 
a Spring holiday Sea-Fishing, Shooting 
Golf Write Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Crawley 
Tel, 2101 . 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL In 
sunny seclusion 100 yards from the sea 
this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE will 
appeal to all who seek comfort 
catering and personal service Sea 
River Fishing, Golf, Tennis Under 
personal direction of Mrs. F. J. Mar 
Tel. 22 


TUNBRIDCE WELLS. SPA HOTFI Paces 

the South and the Sun. 400ft » in 6 

Acres of Park Land 30 miles from London 

and the Coast Fully licensed First- 

f Cocktail Lounge and 

Golf on own sporting 
20331 (3 lines) 


ROYAL HOTEL The 
perfect hotel for 

Faces south and the sea with 
garden Good sunshine record 
rainfall Manageress: Miss Story 
Trust Houses, Limited 


WASHFORD, Somerset THE DRAGON 
Strategically placed for Mine- 
head, the Quantocks andl the sea at Blue 
Anchor A homely hotel for a holiday of 
memories Country fare, country 
Once again under the personal 
Dixon. Tel.: 215 


OATLANDS PARK 
London 


ballroom Free 
9-hole course Tel 


VENTNOR, 1.W. 


perfect resort and the 


Only 30 minutes from 














Bay. « happy choice for a family holiday, Gott, Eire nnis, Squash, Bowls and Dancing 
where children and dogs are welcome all free to residents 150 rooms (many 
Swimming. Surfing, Sea Fishing. Walking, with private bath) and self-contai 
or just lazing 1) acres grounds Farm suites. Moderate inclusive terms Wey- 
produce Tel.: St. Mawgam 246. bridge 1190 
YORNWALL.-—" SENNEN COVE Hote, SOMERSET.—Attractive Guest House in 

Lard’s End, overlocking sea and glorious & small village Lovely rural setting 
sands; h. and c., every amenity; double Bus service. Perfect location for country 
} gns. each till July 15, single 7 gns.— lovers, Catering licence. Stamp Brochure. 
(Sennen 275.) —_ Glenwood,” Roadwater, Near Watchet, 
YO fSWOLDS —O1 » Rep Liew Hort. Stow. Somerset. 

on-the-Wold, Glos (Tel ‘Ww , : “onve , solidays 
cooking, well heated; garden, own poultry; | , wt we . myaieseee " holidass 
bracing, restful. Winter fr. 3 gns.. Sum- ; ~ ’ a aa 

high Guest House 


mer 5-6) gns 
YNJOY a 
4 England's 
quiet comfort 


care-free holiday at one_ of 
oldest seaside Hotels. For 
without ceremony, good 


food, carefully selected wines and the finest 
air in England. write Barker's MARINE 
Hore., Walton-on-Naze, Essex. The bed- 


rooms, of course, have running water and 
electri, fires. Fully booked for August, but 
it's nicer in June and July. 


4eNnAM COMMON BUCKS.—Tue 
Grance Horet, 39 acres garden and 
woodlands Highly recommended for 
elderly people. Speci "= diets studied, meals 


served in rooms. C.h. and h.c. water in 
all rooms Phone: Farnham Common 642. 


Goes N. Yorkshire 
MW Private Hotel A quiet, 


Fairhaven 
comfortable 





hotel, with personal attention. Conveniently 
situated for b trains. Nine miles 
from Whitby uf real country 
Phone doa 

TEW FOREST -Moornitt House Hort: 
- Burle Hant Comfortable country 


spring interior mat- 
heating, 2 acres 
weekly "Phone 


l, good food 
& « entra 
— 4-6 gens 


OVERLOOKING Portsmouth Harbour 

y comfortable small private hotel 
Convenient for Isle of Wight, New Forest, 
Winchester and other places of interest 





Terms from 4) gn per week THe Hatt 
Gosport Tel. 8071 

Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain b 
at its offices, 99 Gower St.. London, W 














course 
comiort 


Comfort 
cuisine, personal attention. 14 f1 
inclusive.—Write brochure Le 
Caux-sur-Montreux 


‘P\HE LOCH AWE HOTEL, Arevil 
well appointed hotel stands in its own 
spacious grounds on the slope { Ben 
Cruachan and overlooks 
within easy access to all 
(direct sleepers f: , 
plete resources of 
te assocjations, bi 
ing conferences di 
May and June : 
terms are offered.—Apply IDE 
aAGeR for terms and illustrated fol der 
phones: Dalmally 6 and 12 


hae loveliest sp 
winter is v 
cottage of your 
toilet (and 

Central heating, h 
phone in all ‘Toor 
amenities and v 
from 6 gns. pe 
for leaflet 
Freshwater, 
Freshwater 312 


WHERE shall we stay t 
*he Hotel Metropol 
where you can enjoy eve t n 
combined with excellent food and 
pervice at a modest i t 





Loch Awe It is 























good 





Write 
Resident M an ager 


Sv’. CLEMENTS Press, LTo., 


Friday, February 3, 1950 











